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Natienal 


W ell-known— 


therefore easy to sell 


Selling National Builder’s Hardware is not an up-hill job; 
it is an easy one, for National Hardware is well known to 
nearly every man who buys from you. 


An unbroken record of quality; good advertising exploitation 
and fair prices have made National Hardware an enviable 
reputation so concrete that the mention of “National” imme- 
diately awakens a favorable buying-response. 


You retailers who now sell National Builder’s Hardware 
realize what this reputation means, and you who don’t sell it 
will appreciate its value when you begin to sell it. 


Why not start? Tell us, via postcard, that you would like to 
have a National salesman call, and he will. 


National Manufacturing Co., Sterling, Il. 


“BIG 4” 


One of the most popular 
Barn Door Hangers ever made 


This model has sold hundreds of “Big 4” Hangers. “Big 4” Flexible 
Door Hanger is simply built on very heavy lines. Made entirely of steel. 
Has anti-friction-steel roller bearings. Will not jump track. Is flexible 
when bumped against and rigid when hanging normally. Attached to 
only one side of door. Door comes close to track. Axle and rivets 
sherardized, wheel and frame japanned, not dipped. Hanger is packed 
complete with all necessary screws, etc. Easily attached. 
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What Is a Merchandising 
Policy Worth? 


publish a series of letters and articles from some of the fore- 
most retail hardware merchants in the United States, dealing 
with the fundamental merchandising policies responsible for their 
success. 
A policy has been variously defined as, “a definite plan of action; in- 
telligence and foresight in the conduct of a business; a means to the 
good will of the public; a pledge of service.” But, however it may be 
defined, the formulation and adherence to a definite merchandising 
policy is vitally essential to successful retailing. 


The series will discuss in a human and interesting way a subject 
that is very real and very near to every retailer, and Harpware AcE 
feels that it is performing a real service to its thousands of readers by 
presenting this subject in a new way. 


This series will be well worth reading—Watch for it! ea 
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Originality 
Plus Real 
E.quipment 
Attracts 
the Hunters 


silhouetted against the autumn sky. 
Sales of guns and ammunition to 
retail hardware stores have been 
tremendous this year. Cash regis- 
ters are merrily ringing as the 
hunters pass out loaded with sup- 
plies. This is one line that re- 
quires but little pushing—the only 
necessity being, that the hunters 
know where the stocks are. People 
follow the lines of least resistance 
as a rule and many put off a day in 


Walter Henline, 
catcher of the 
Philadelphia 
Nationals 
(right) and a 
friend with the 
day’s bag 











times when it was too warm to feel 
“skittish.” 

It’s in the air! Hardware men 
have been preparing for the first 


‘ENHE ordinary fellow cannot 
help acquiring the hunting 
fever at this time of the year 

any more than the old horse can 


help shying at the same old object 
it has passed quietly thousands of 


frosty breezes and the familiar 
“honk, honk” of the flying wedges 


the field because they don’t happen 
to have the impulse to go down to 


the Roberts 


Every animal shown in this window was shot by a Louisiana hunter. That’s one reason why it built profits for 
Furniture &€ Hardware Store of De Ridder, La. 
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Minneapolis nimrods took one look at this display of the Warner Hardware Co.’s, approved the slogan on the face of the clock, 
entered the store—and bought hunting equipment 


the hardware store for a new gun 
or the boxes of shells they need. 
Here is where the hardware dealer 
helps along the demand which the 
season of the year automatically 
creates. He lets people know where 
to buy. Advertising and windows 
turn the trick and make a brisk de- 
mand out of an ordinary one. 


A Banner Display Season 


There are millions of people who 
like to hunt. The number is in- 
creasing yearly. Those who don’t 
hunt, like the outdoors anyhow and 
the hardware store carries this 
equipment. It is safe to say that 
more hunting windows have been on 
display in hardware stores this year 
than ever. Very few have missed 
the chance to make their stores the 
headquarters of the fall and winter 
sportsman. 

Good duck shooting has been re- 
ported and is just getting into full 
swing in the Middle West. Then 
comes the larger game and that 
means high powered guns and 
ammunition, camping equipment, 
ete. 

The Roberts Hardware & Furni- 
ture Store, DeRidder, La., put in a 
sporting goods window last year 
that brought in real results. One 
afternoon the firm sold four auto- 
matic shot guns in thirty minutes 





and most of the credit is given to 
the window display in question. 
The feature of this particular win- 
dow, which is shown herewith, was 
that all the game was killed by local 
sportsmen. The firm reported that 
people were heard to remark, “That’s 
the deer Doc Talbot shot last fall— 
That’s the wolf that killed so many 
of old man Waldron Johnson’s sheep 
—That’s the first white coon I ever 
saw—Count the rattles on that 
snake, sixteen and a button, etc.” 


That window drew business as 
honey draws bears. 

H. W. Farr, of the Warner Hard- 
ware Co., Minneapolis, Minn., al- 
ways keeps the local sportsmen 
watching the firm’s windows. The 
accompanying illustration shows 
how effective such a window can be 
made. The clock in the background 
suggests the different kinds of 
game. Showing pictures of the 
men, boys and women in hunting 
attire, with the hands of the clock 
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made of two air rifles, was 
a fine piece of designing. 
Not a single item was miss- 
ing from the display. 
Warner’s has built up a 
tremendous sporting goods 
trade and much of the suc- 
cess.has been due to the 
pulling. power of good win- 
dows. Customers have re- 


shot 





OBERT 'E. 


He c 


regular 


Rents Guns at 50 Cents a Day 


rges about 50 cents a 


GADOLA, hardware mrechant at 
Ogilvie, Minn., says that it pays to keep some 
Fe and rifles on hand for renting purposes. 

y for the use of the 
guns and of course sells the ammunition used. 
He has found that this does not interfere with the 
n sales but certainly does increase the 
demand for ammunition. 


for their supplies, but the 
hardware stores in the 
small towns say that when 
_ they let people know they 
have the merchandise and 
put in snappy windows 
they are surprised at the 
way business comes along. 
Often it comes from people 
whom they never suspected 
of being heavy purchasers 








turned year after year and 
new ones are being added 
continually. That’s what window dis- 
plays have done for the Warner 
Hardware Co. 

Hardware men are not such bad 
shots, either. Frank Burke of the 


Frank Burke Hardware Co. of Wau- 
kegan, Ill., journeyed up into the 
woods a while ago and came back 
with two good-sized deer. He placed 
them in his window, together with 
the gun he had used, and, needless 


Displays Pocket Knives 
in Rolls 


ARDWARE dealers often pon- 

der over the proper way to 
show pocket knives. Wacholtz Hard- 
ware Co., Albert Lea, Minn., uses a 
stunt that might find itself practi- 
cable in nearly every hardware store. 
The firm has a nice display in the 
cutlery case and when a man comes 
in to buy a pocket knife they reach 
under the counter and pull out a 
green plush roll filled with knives 
and spread it on the counter before 
him. At a glance the customer can 
visualize the whole line and make 
his selection in a hurry. 

The idea is not copyrighted and 
it is a great time saver, besides it 
puts the selection before the customer 
in a more attractive way than reach- 
ing down in the case and taking out 
knife after knife. 


A Human Wrench 


HE Walworth-Ohio Co., Cleve- 

land, subsidiary of the Walworth 
Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., featured an 
extremely unique advertising novelty 
surprise at a recent exposition held 
in the Cleveland Public Hall. This 
was a walking duplicate of the Wal- 
worth Stillson wrench as pictured 
here. This costume was also used 
by-#he parent company at the Win- 
chester-Simmons Convention held_re- 
cently in Chicago. 


to say, the Burke store realized a 
good increase in the sporting goods 
department as the result. Those 
deer certainly helped sales of sport- 
ing equipment. 

There is good money in this busi- 
ness and if the hardware store 
doesn’t get it, someone else will. 
The demand is there and it has been 
growing each year. It may be that 
some customers go to larger towns 





A living Stillson wrench 


of sporting goods and hunt- 
ing equipment. A good window is a 
great sales booster. 

Separate the ducks from the 
drakes, as the old saying goes, and 
sell your share of the sporting goods 
in your community. The majority 
of dealers make this a cash proposi- 
tion and you know, cash in the 
pocket means increased turnover, 
lower overhead and more buying 
power. 


Says Plodders Are Best in 
Long Run 


ELLING has been held to be an 

art, science, gift and develup- 
ment. Successful salesmen make 
sales in different ways. Each ex- 
planation is worthy of attention. A 
man who would follow selling as his 
life’s work would do well to absorb 
as many hints on the subject as 
come his way. Fred Olt, president 
of the Dayton Display Fixture Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, feels that dramatic 
poise may be valuable to the window 
demonstrator and to other types of 
sales work. A study of psychological 
reactions will also help, he says, but 
in picking the raw material from 
which to make successful salesmen 
he speaks for the plodder in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“Give me the plodder who will 
work hard, strive to please, get up 
early and listen to instructions, and 
I can teach him to sell our display 
equipment. This type will make 
more sales in the long run, because 
he makes more calls. He will soon 
surpass the brilliant, silvery tongued 
orator who is too lazy to get up in 
the morning. This latter type de- 
pends entirely on his wits or alleged 
selling ability to carry him through 
with a minimum of effort. The 
plodder instinctively feels that his 
goods must perform a definite use 
and that he must be a factor of that 
service. That’s why he can be de- 
pended upon:” 
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Mohr- Jones 
Cultivates 

~ Kiddies 
With 


Coaster 






7 





Wagons 





N Racine, Wis., the toy center of 
the town is the Mohr-Jones 
Hardware Co. It is all year 

business with this concern. C. M. 
Minear, retail manager, says he 
always knows when the spring and 
fall rushes are going to start by the 
way roller skates begin to move. 
This firm always has a good supply 
of coaster wagons ready at the same 
time. The sales record for two 
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weeks totaled sixty of these coasters 
and in three weeks’ time it was 
found necessary to purchase seventy- 
five. The total sales up to Oct. 5 
amounted to around 250 wagons. In 
this quantity, the coaster wagon 
business alone was well worth con- 
sidering. However, these sales to 
the youngsters meant other sales to 
them as well as their parents. 

In short, the wheel goods business 


ran pnty ene y™ 


One of the firm’s floats at the recent fall festival 


Section of the Mohr-Jones toy department showing coaster wagons 


was good enough to warrant con- 
tracting for 500 coaster wagons. 
These, of course, bear the firm name, 
and 500 new wagons a year will 
mean a lot of free publicity for 
Mohr-Jones. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows the wagons right at the front 
door, where -they can be seen with- 
out difficulty. Scooters, dolls, play 
phones and other staple toys are 
handy and right where they will pro- 
duce the maximum amount of sales. 

Recently a fall festival was staged 
by the various Racine merchants. 
Special prizes, bargains, etc., were 
offered. The illustration of the float 
shows how Mohr-Jones cooperated. 
The kiddies were not forgotten 
during this week, because 3000 of 
them came in and each was pre- 
sented with a balloon. A nursery 
Harvest Festival, 1923. Toys for 
on the other it said: “Mohr-Jones, 
Haarvest Festival, 1923. Toys for 
the Kiddies—Hardware for Every- 
body.” One balloon got away and 
was picked up on the other side 
of Lake Michigan, eighty-eight miles 
from Racine. It was a considerable 
advertisement for the firm. 

The kid business is well worth 
cultivating. 
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By Saunders Norvell 


Chapter III (Continued )—I Go on the Road 
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“Thousands of families came from Eastern States in prairie schooners” 


money on this new land. In those days there was a lot 
of money in circulation. Houses were being built; 
land was being fenced; farming implements were 


the things that will influence our lives for 


\ N 71TH our short human foresight we never know 
good or evil. Sometimes what appear to be 


great calamities turn out to be blessings in disguise. 
A very severe drought in Kansas was the cause of 
my being given a very much better territory in 
Colorado. 

I was very much attached to my territory in central 
and western Kansas. We were very happy in our 
little home in Salina. The entire community had 
small incomes and lived simple lives. This leads to 
the reflection, which was emphasized in some of my 
experiences in later life, that it is not so bad to be 
poor when everybody around you lives about as you 
live. We become unhappy and discontented when we 
are forced by circumstances to associate with people 
who live on a more luxurious scale than we can afford 
—in other words—when in the same community there 
are great differences in the style of living, and where 
the poor man is constantly reminded of his poverty 
by not being able to give his family the things that 
his neighbors are enjoying. 


Boom Times in Kansas 


Kansas at that time, during the middle and late 
eighties, was enjoying a very artificial boom. This 
boom was on a fictitious basis because the incomes 
of the people, instead of coming out of the products 
of the soil, were largely speculative. Homesteaders 
took up claims. Thousands of families came from 
Eastern States in prairie schooners. They had sold 
out their land in the East and bought up this cheap 
Kansas land.’ Land speculators crowded every hotel. 
Loan companies from far back East were loaning 


being bought. New towns were being started on the 
new railroads every fifteen or twenty miles. In every 
mushroom town at least two new stocks of hardware 
were bought. Selling hardware was simply a matter 
of endurance and selling night and day as long as a 
salesman could stand the physical strain. 


/ Schaeffer Had the Right Idea 


However, even as a young salesman it was clear to 
me that this boom was like a soap bubble and I knew 
some fine day it would pop. I advised my customers 
when they had a good opportunity to sell out at a 
fancy price to do it. Very few took my advice. Al- 
most everybody expected the boom to last indefinitely. 
Instead of being satisfied with cheap wooden build- 
ings, many of them erected handsome stone struc- 
tures. Of course they were plastered. with mortgages. 
There was only one of my customers who worked the 
boom, as I thought, in a proper way This customer 
was named Schaeffer. He would buy an opening stock 
of hardware from me for one of the new towns, work 
up a business, then sell his stock and building at a 
good profit and move on to another new town. I sold 
Mr. Schaeffer six complete new stocks of hardware 
and he sold out every time at a good profit. 

Of course the hardware business during these boom 
days. was good all over western Kansas. I remember 
selling picket pins in gross lots. There were two 
varieties, the straight fluted, 15 and 21 in. long and 
the corkscrew type. Another staple article of those 
days was wagon bows and canvas wagon covers. We 
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sold them in great quantities. Then there was a 
splendid business on Winchester rifles, Colts and 
Smith & Wesson revolvers and ammunition. The 
cowboy days were passing away but the new arrivals 
from the East liked to dress up like cowboys and 
tote around big revolvers and ammunition in their 
belts. They looked picturesque, it made them feel 
happy, it did no one any harm and helped the business 
on rifles, revolvers and ammunition. Of all this busi- 
ness I got my share, and I may add in passing that 
while I traveled for many years in many parts of the 
West, I never found it necessary to carry a pistol and 
I was only shot at a very few times. 


My Only Dangerous Encounter 


The only dangerous encounter I ever had was at 
Pittsburg, Kan. One day I entered the station with 


a grip in each hand and as I walked in | saw a lot 
of people hastily leaving by another door. A man 
turned on me with a long knife in his hand. Before 
I knew it, he was trying to perforate my diaphragm. 
I caught his hand and held the knife, but in trying to 
take the knife away from him my left hand and arm 


were badly cut. I bear the scars to this day, As we 
struggled for the knife the blood from my hand was 
spattered over my face and clothing and I must have 
presented a rather gory appearance. While we were 
struggling some men rushed into the station and 
overpowered the man with the knife. It developed 


that he was a lunatic and of course 1 felt 1 had had 
a very narrow escape. 

In Leadville, Colo., I had a fist fight with the ticket 
agent. I do not think either one of us was very 
scientific in our boxing. We were separated before 
much blood was drawn. 

I speak of these two incidents as they were the 
only two cases where I had any personal difficulties in 
all this Western country. Of course I saw several 
drunken brawls, but taking it large and by, it is sur- 
prising how peaceful and gentlemanly everybody was. 
I am glad, however, when I go to the movies these 


days, to enjoy the wild Western fighting which was 
so conspicuous by its absence when I was traveling 
on the plains and in the mountains. In other words, 
most of the bad man stuff we read about is all bunk. 
Bad men were few and far between and when they got 


> 





“A man turned on me with a long knife in his hand” 


drunk and showed an irritable disposition, they were 
soon lodged in the cooler by the local sheriffs. 
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Western Kansas was booming along in this manner 
when One year there was a terrible drought. The 
hot winds blew up across the shimmering plains from 
the panhandle. The corn withered on the stalk, the 


MA) 


way 





he informed me that it had been decided to transfer me to 
Colorado” 


corn stalks rattled dryly in the hot winds and the 


corn fields looked like December, Thousands of the 
homesteaders loaded up their wagons and traveled 
back to visit their wives and families in the Eastern 
States from whence they had come. The roads were 
lined with these caravans of covered wagons trekking 
eastward. 


The Drought Kills Business 


This drought put a crimp in immigration and in 
land speculation. Business was as dead as a door 
nail. Only the voice of the collector was heard in the 
land. Many of my customers who had put up sub- 
stantial stone and business blocks were sorry. It was 
a discouraging and lonesome business to travel from 
town to town seeking to sell hardware at a time like 
this. 

I went to St. Louis and told Mr. Simmons about the 
situation. I remember distinctly that he told me to 
return to the territory, continue to call on my cus- 
tomers and if I could not sel! them goods, at least to 
cheer them up by telling them funny stories. He 
impressed upon me that the retail dealer would feel 
badly enough under such conditions without having 
a salesman calling on him with a long face and a tale 
of woe. J also remember that Mr, Simmons said that 
in those cases where customers were good merchants 
and had been prompt-paying in the past, if they did 
need goods we were willing to supply their wants 
for their necessities even if they could not pay their 
bills promptly. Mr. Simmons knew what a drought 
meant. He also knew about grasshoppers. He did 
not instruct me, as some modern sales managers 
would, to go out under these circumstances and per- 
form miracles. He knew that I was not named Moses 
and he was also aware of the fact that if I struck the 
Kansas rocks with my staff, water would not gush 
forth. So I returned to Kansas and that fall called on 
my best trade. I managed to do a fair amount of 
business because while the country was burned up by 
the drought, still there was quite a good deal of money 
left and some people bought goods and paid their 
bills. 
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However, as I stated in the beginning of this arti- 
cle, calamities are sometimes blessings in disguise. 
In the latter part of that year Mr. Simmons called me 
to St. Louis and informed me that it had been decided 
to transfer me to Colorado with headquarters in Den- 


“I saved money every year” 


ver. Mr. Simmons also took occasion at the same 
time to tell me that among the officers of the com- 
pany there had been a discussion as to the desirability 
of placing me on this important territory and there 
was quite a difference of opinion. He stated that 
some of the other officers had said I was too nice a 
young man for a wild mountain territory like Col- 
orado. He said he had heard that I was very studious 
and devoted most of my spare time to reading and 
he was just a little afraid that I would not suit the 
Colorado mining trade. Nevertheless, Mr. Simmons 
assured me, he believed I had the material in me to 
make a success if I would put forth my best efforts. 
He told me he had insisted upon my having the terri- 
tory against the protests of these other men and he 
expressed the hope that I would not humiliate him 
and be a reflection upon his good judgment by making 
a failure as a salesman on the Denver route. 

I promised that I would do my very best to succeed 
and I left his presence overcome with a tremendous 
responsibility resting upon my shoulders. I felt that 
Mr. Simmons was my personal friend. He had stood 
by me against the criticisms of these other men and I 
made a solemn vow that I would work night and day 
and put forth my best efforts to prove to these other 
men that Mr. Simmons was not mistaken in his esti- 
mate of my abilities. It is only worth while to add 
that in after years in starting out other young sales- 
men I used Mr. Simmons’ method of making them 
feel that if they failed it would be nothing less than a 
calamity to me personally. 


Mr. Simmons a Natural Leader 


Mr. Simmons had the ability to make every head 
of a department, salesman and employee feel that he, 
Mr. Simmons, was his personal friend and devoted 
most of his time to thinking about his personal in- 
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terests. During the past year I met an old employee 
of the Simmons Hardware Company. He had never 
held a very high position in the business. He was 
just one of the ordinary plodders but in talking about 
the old days, he said to me—“Of course you know 
I was very close indeed to E. C. Simmons. Pos- 
sibly there were few men in the business who enjoyed 
his confidence and were closer to him than I was.” 
I naturally did not argue the proposition and I simply 
tell this little human story to illustrate how Mr. Sim- 
mons had the peculiar ability of making all the people 
in the business, both in high positions and in low 
positions, feel that they were very close to him. Nat- 
urally this led to great loyalty to the interests of the 
business. No one in the organization ever for one 
moment questioned Mr. Simmons’ judgment or his 
ability. We all felt that he was the greatest hard- 
ware merchant in the country and we followed his 
leadership without question. The head men in the 
business might scrap among themselves and criticize 
each other but if anybody had said a word reflecting 
upon Mr. Simmons, he would have had a scrap on his 
hands with the entire outfit. Such are the great qual- 
ities of leadership, whethe rit be on the field of battle, 
in statesmanship or in business. 


Easy to Live in Those Days 


Samuel Pepys in his diary gives us some very 
minute facts about his everyday life in London in 
regard. to what he paid for things, etc. This diary 
probably gives us a more accurate picture of life in 
those days in London than many of the more preten- 
tious histories of the times. Therefore, following 
Pepys’ example, I am going to throw a sidelight on 
living in Kansas in the late eighties by stating that 
eggs were 12 cents per dozen; a good fat chicken cost 
25 cents each and meats, vegetables and other food 
in proportion; our hired Swedish girl, who did all 
the cooking, washing and housework, received $12 
per month. I was working on a flat salary and a 
share of my profits. My sales were about $60,000 
per annum. The profits on actual cost were from 25 
per cent to 30 per cent. My drawing salary was 
$1,800. My traveling expenses were $1,200. My share 
of the profits was 33% per cent. If, to illustrate, my 
gross profits for the year on my sales were $12,000, 
my share was $4,000. As the house had paid me 
throughout the year $1,800 in salary and $1,200 in 
expenses, total $3,000, this would be deducted from 
my $4,000 profit and at the end of the year I would 
be paid the $1,000 difference. With the very low cost 
of living in Salina at that time and with this profit- 
sharing arrangement, I saved money every year. I 
deposited this money with the house at 6 per cent 
interest and at this time I had about $5,000 to my 
credit with the house. 


I Buy Stock in the Company 


The Simmons Hardware Company at that time had 
only one kind of stock. It was paying dividends 
regularly of 20 per cent. Mr. Simmons sold me 
$5,000 worth of this stock at $200 per share. He 
offered to sell me more and take my notes for the 
belance but I was afraid to go in debt. This is another 
serious mistake I made. This was the first lot of 
stock that I bought. From year to year I invested 
all my surplus earnings in stock in the house. 

It is a curious fact that I have noticed in later 
years that it is the tendency of many merchants, be- 
ing very close to all the troubles and details of their 


(Continued on page 58) 
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The H. N. Smith Co., Flint, Mich., concentrates on aluminum ware, as may be seen by this display 








$900 in Aluminum in One Day 


and fifty four college students 

earned $1 per hour, eight 
hours per day, six days per week 
for four months in the period June 
1 to Sept. 30, 1922, selling alumi- 
num cooking utensils from house to 
house. Look at these figures: 1354 
men—house to house—$1 per hour 
—eight hours a day—four months 
and in the so-called dull hardware 
season, and realize the tremendous 
summer market overlooked by the 
majority of hardware merchants. 
If these untrained students could 
do this in the summer what can you 
as a hardware merchant with com- 
munity prestige, and ample stocks 
accomplish this fall? You may 
write your own answers. 


How About These Records? 


The Bruske Hardware Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., has run special Satur- 
day aluminum sales at the rate of 
fifteen to twenty a year. Sales 
amounting to $350 or $400 for the 
one day’s work are common occur- 
rences in this store. One glorious 


QO’: thousand three hundred 


Saturday the staff sold more than 
$900 worth of aluminum and two 
weeks later the Saturday sale sold 
$700 worth. 


Charles Bruske says the secret of 
the successful aluminum sale is to 
offer but two specials at two prices. 
More than two prices complicates 
the handling and befuddles the 
mind of the prospect. 

“We always prepare our sale 
window on a Wednesday and adver- 
tise the sale Thursday and Friday,” 
says Mr. Bruske. “The goods are 
put on display Friday morning but 
no sales or orders will be accepted 





The Bruske Hardware Co. 
of Saginaw, Mich., 


Sold $900 in aluminum ware in 
a single special sale. 


Sold $700 worth two weeks later. 


Frequently sells $350 to $400 in 
a single day’s sale. 


Holds from 15 to 20 aluminum 
sales a year. 


Concentrates on two specials at 
two prices. 











until Saturday at 9 a. m. We have 
people come in at 8:30 and we make 
them wait until 9 o’clock and then 
the rush begins. We have the 
pieces wrapped the night before 
and merely have to hand them over 
and make change. One of us makes 
change exclusively and two of our 
men handle the sales. We work like 
beavers all through the forenoon. 
There is usually a lull at noon and 
then another rush at 2:30 lasting 
until our goods are gone. 

“Sometimes we offer two or three 
varieties or pieces at the same price 
but we never have more than two 
prices on one sale. For example we 
have offered kettles valued at $1.10, 
pitchers worth 98 cents, and 
specialties selling from 75 cents to 
$1, all at 98 cents, a take your 
choice plan. We do not offer many 
$1.10 kettles and will sell only one 
to a customer. These we might 
term as leaders because they de 
draw the crowds on. 

“In advertising these sales we 
try to show the items and the prices 
as large as possible, as we are satis- 
fied that many people will buy, learn 
the advantages of aluminum cook- 
ing utensils and come back for 
more. Their personal experiences 
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are far more convincing than our 
sales talks or newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

“We have run advertisements 
telling of our success in the past 
week’s sale. In this copy we usually 
suggest that the bargain price has 
proved its value and that we would 
be pleased to discuss the advantages 
of a full set of this bright and shiny 
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cooking equipment for the modern 
kitchen.” 

Mr. Bruske tells us that these 
sales bring new faces, that have not 
previously been regular customers. 
It introduces aluminum in hundreds 
of new homes and causes consider- 
able local comment on the progress- 
ive methods employed. The profits 
per sale are less on these occasions 
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but the gross profits of the day are 
much higher than the average Sat- 
urday we are told—and it is the 
profits that count. 

H. N. Smith, Flint, Mich. finds - 
aluminum easy to sell whenever he 
makes up an attractive window dis- 
play. The window shown is a good 
example of the sales pulling displays 
made up by Mr. Smith. 


What Do You Know About Post Dated Checks? 


A Few Words for the Man Who Looks Before He Leaps 


WANT to say something in 
this article about post dated 
checks, that is, checks dated 
ahead. I have had to take them 
many times, not only personally, 
but in the course of professional 
business, and so has every reader 
hereof except the fortunate individ- 
ual whose business is all cash. 
What is the legal status of a post 
dated check? Is it negotiable like 
other checks? Can it be passed from 
hand to hand like an ordinary 
check? And has it that most pecu- 
liar and characteristic element of 
negotiability—can the third party 
holder collect it from the drawer, 
regardless of any defense the latter 
might have against the drawee? Of 
course everybody knows that with 
an ordinary check dated the day it 
is given, the answer to all these 
questions is yes. When you give a 
check dated a month ahead, how- 
ever, you are giving what to a great 
extent is like a promissory note, or 
a draft, and this might change the 
law. 
An Interesting Case 


A case has just been decided 
(Wilson vs. Mid-West State Bank; 
an Iowa case) which if it is to 
stand for the law of the whole 
country, would completely upset the 
status of post dated checks. Happi- 
ly, however, it practically flies in the 
face of the unanimous opinion of 
the other courts of the country, 
which makes it of very little value. 

In the Iowa case A bought $1,000 
worth of merchandise from B, and 
gave him in payment a check dated 
one month ahead. B, thinking him- 
self quite canny, went to the bank 
on which the check was drawn and 
had it certified, He then passed it 
on to a third person, in settlement 
of his own debt. 


By ELTON J, BUCKLEY 


Before the check was due, A 
found that the merchandise wasn’t 
up to contract, and ordered the bank 
not to pay the check. The bank was 
in an unfortunate position, for its 
certification of the check had made 
it liable for it. However, it refused 
payment and the third party holder 
of the check brought suit against it. 
The case was fought through the 
whole line of courts, and the final 
decision was that the bank needn’t 
pay. There were a number of tech- 
nical grounds for the decision, such 
as the absence of legal consideration 
when the check was indorsed by the 
drawee to the third party, and so on. 
Under the facts of the case, which 
apparently showed the original 
transaction to be phony on the 
seller’s part, I was glad to see the 
case decided as it was, but it never- 
theless transgresses about all the 
law there is in the United States on 
the subject. For this reason the 
case. may attract some attention, 
and that is why I am attempting to 
make it clear that it does not ex- 
press the general law. Under the 
general law of the United States the 
bank would have had to pay. 

Under all the cases but this new 
one, a post dated check is a negoti- 
able instrument just like an ordi- 
nary check. You can transfer it to 
somebody just as freely as any 
check, and it has, just like any or- 
dinary check, the element of nego- 
tiability I spoke of, viz.: that which 
lets a third party holder collect it 
regardless of a possible defense be- 
tween the drawer and drawee. If 
the Iowa case had been tried any- 
where else, the third party holder 
would have been given a verdict 
against the bank, because he was an 
innocent third party holder, and 
was therefore not bound at all by 


the fact that A could have defended 
against the note had it remained in 
B’s hands. The bank would have 
had to pay because of its certifica- 
tion. 

No Right to Certify 

A bank, however, has no right to 
certify a check before its maturity, 
and if it does, does so at its peril, 
because the maker of a check who 
dates it a month or a week ahead 
has the right to stop payment any 
time up to maturity, and the bank 
is robbing him of this right when it 
certifies it ahead of time. Not only 
that, but the bank that certifies a 
check ahead of time of course plays 
safe by deducting the amount from 
the drawer’s account, thus practi- 
cally forcing him to pay his check 
before it is due. I explained in a 
former article that a bank couldn’t 
do this with a depositor’s note, and 
by the same token it can’t do it with 
a post dated check. If it does do it 
and the drawer could have escaped 
payment except for the certification, 
the bank must itself pay. 

But even when the bank doesn’t 
certify a post dated check, the 
drawer may not be able to stop pay- 
ment on it. If it has gotten into 
the hands of an innocent third party 
holder for value, he will have to pay 
it even though he has a perfect de- 
fense as against the man that he 
gave it to in the beginning. 

Perhaps I don’t need to explain, 
but will do so on a chance so that 
nobody may misunderstand any 
part of this article, that when a 
bank certifies a check it makes it- 
self responsible for payment—guar- 
antees the account in other words. 
Naturally it only certifies when it 
has. enough of the drawer’s money 
on its books to make it safe to 
do so. 
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A Twelve Month Toy Department 
—Your Best Holiday Ad 


‘F a shipment of 190 scooters was 
received in August and seventy- 
~~ five were sold by Sept. 1, how 
many must be ordered to carry us 
through the holidays? That is a 
question our toy buyer propounded 
the other day. 
It was a question and it called for 
a lot of thought because the demand 
for toys of all kinds will be greatly 
increased during November and De- 
cember. No one wants to overbuy 
and tie up perfectly good capital but 
no one wants a rush on for an item, 
orders for which they cannot fill. 
The hardware store is becoming 
more and more the ideal place to 





“once-over.” 





By LUCILE E. MacNAUGHTON 


carry toys, especially so if it is a 
store that handles sporting goods. 
Wherever you see bicycles you just 
naturally look for scooters, veloci- 
pedes, roller skates, wagons, sleds, 
coasters of all descriptions, automo- 
biles and tricycles; so when you see 
big brother looking at a bicycle you 
can just wager that little brother 
has an eye out for a scooter, a veloci- 
pede or a toy automobile. 

Any store that carries toy auto- 
mobiles is simply forced to carry 
other lines of toys, for if a child, 
shopping with his parents, has a 
chance, he is going to climb into the 
little auto and take a ride. Every- 


thing is very pleasant as long as 
mother is shopping. She can take 
her time about making her selections, 
but when it comes time to go and 
she attempts to lift the youngster 
from the car, a veritable riot begins 
and she is almost forced to pacify 
the child with a toy of some kind, 
that he can hug to his bosom as he 
trudges along beside her out of the 
store. It isn’t every parent that can 
afford to purchase a toy auto out- 
right, but every mother knows that 
her child is better for being kept in 
the fresh air, so it isn’t hard to per- 
suade her to buy a pair of roller 
skates, a scoeter, a practice football, 


No child of Green Bay, Wis., ever passes this window of Du Bois-Haevers ¢ Co. without first stopping and giving it the 
That evening Dad hears the story and shortly after another sale is made 
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or some other toy to pacify the 
youngster. 

He has been so beautifully enter- 
tained all the time that she has been 
looking about and making her pur- 
chases that she can feel no grudge 
against the store for carrying such 
enticing toys. 

So Mr. Purchasing Agent figures 
it will take so many scooters to car- 
ry him through the holiday trade. 


The Big Toy Season 


Next he figures on roller skates, 
for this is the big time of the year 
for them; lots of youngsters skate 
all the way to and from school. Pogo 
sticks, practice footballs, handballs, 
basket balls—it will take a quantity 
and it is almost impossible to figure 
closely, but you must figure on a cer- 
tain increase over each preceding 
year. 

We look back on the time when 
we displayed toys only at the holi- 
day season and wonder now why we 
were willing to let so much good 
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business go by. Because of the ex- 
tensive display we carry in Novem- 
ber and December we have been al- 
most forced to carry the line 
throughout the year. Of course, our 
stock of electrical and mechanical 
trains, toys, books, magic lanterns, 
dolls, doll furniture, toy guns, sand 
toys and mechanical toys of all kinds 
is much more complete during the 
holiday season, but a year round 
business is very profitable. 

To show why we must carry toys 
through the year we will illustrate. 
A mother took her boy to the den- 
tist. After the tooth was out he 
was in sad need of consolation so she 
said “we will go down to the store 
and get a new game.” He cheered 
up immediately, because he had ap- 
praised our selection of toys time 
and time again and he knew he would 
find something interesting. 

It did not take him long to pick 
out the game he wanted and he 
amused himself with it while his 
mother did some further shopping. 
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When they left the store the boy 
wore a radiant face and we felt re- 
paid for the space we had given toys 
during the presumably dull toy 
months. 


The Children Grown Up 


It is the children who tell Santa 
Claus where to buy their Christmas 
toys. We have always carried such 
an extensive display during the 
holiday season that the children do 
not forget us. It is the children 
who clamor for toys today, who wil) 
be buying electrical goods, cutlery, 
shelf hardware and kitchen furnish- 
ings of you tomorrow, so you can- 
not begin too soon to establish your 
store and your merchandise and your 
service in the impressionable mind 
of the citizen of tomorrow. 

The profit is great enough to make 
it pay you to devote a certain 
amount of your floor and window 
space throughout the year to toys, 
even though you may not be looking 
out for future business. 


Forty Years of Hardware 


(Continued from page 54) 


own business, to lose confidence in the business in 
which they are engaged. The amusing story was told 
during the trust period when so many houses were 
selling out to combinations, that it was a common 
thing for an intelligent merchant to sell out his busi- 
ness, about which he knew everything, and then im- 
mediately take the cash thus received and invest it in 
some other business about which he knew nothing 
whatever. 

I remember—I think it was in 1898 or 1899—that 
one night I. W. Morton, the vice-president of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, gathered all the heads 
of the departments into a meeting. He told us all 
the difficulties of the business. He referred to the 
fact that manufacturers were more and more inclined 
to sell direct to the retail trade. He talked about our 
declining profits. He made us all feel that we were 
in the worst kind of a business and that not one of 
us was sure of his job. We all left that meeting fully 
impressed with the fact that in order to make the 
business a success there must be the strictest economy 
in every department, and naturally we also felt that 
for any one of us to ask for an increase in salary 
would be a very dangerous thing. The year following 
this talk, strange to relate, largely on account of ad- 
vancing prices the business earned a net profit of 
$1,000,000, the largest profit ever earned up to that 
time in one year. Just before this the company in- 
creased its capitalization and every holder of one 
share of common stock was given a share of preferred 
stock and an extra share of common. 

By this time, by paying cash and also by giving 
my notes, I had accumulated quite a little stock. I 
remember the treasurer of the company, A. E. Dann, 
came to me and proposed that I trade my preferred 
stock to him for his common. I have forgotten the 


basis of the trade but I know I got more shares of 
common than I gave up in preferred. Now you see 
Mr. Dann was the treasurer of the company. He 
knew all about its affairs. He knew all the difficulties 
of the business. On the other hand, I was just a 
salesman, I did not know any of these details but I 
was accustomed to traveling out in the fresh air and 
in the sunshine. Therefore I was something of an 
optimist. This trade with Mr. Dann turned out to 
be a very good thing because notwithstanding all the 
predictions of hard times on the part of I. W. Morton 
and others, the business continued to be very profit- 
able, ‘and, while the actual book value of the common 
stock that I traded for with Mr. Dann was not worth 
much at the time, on account of the earning power 
of the company, it soon became very valuable. 

I tell this story because for forty years I have con- 
stantly heard about the elimination of the jobber in 
business. I have heard about the manufacturer going 
direct to the retail trade and still today after all this 
time, I find that the jobber still exists and is still 
doing business at the old stand. 

I also wish to emphasize the fact that a well-man- 
aged jobbing business is a franchise and while it 
may have its bad years, taken upon the average, if 
well and properly managed, a hardware jobbing busi- 
ness should always be a very good investment. Re- 
cently a New York banker called me on the telephone 
and asked if I thought it would be safe for them to 
buy the paper of a certain Western hardware jobbing 
house. My answer was—“Did you ever know a hard- 
ware jobbing house to fail?” In the forty years I 
have been in touch with the hardware business I have 
only known of two or three jobbing failures. This 
speaks for the stability of the business. 





(To be continued) 
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at one of the universities, a 

mild mannered, gray-haired 
woman occupied the Chair of Do- 
mestic Science for many years. 
She was shrewd and observing, and 
above all, she was most deeply in- 
terested in nearly everything life 
had to offer. 

When she picked up an interest- 
ing bit of knowledge, she filed it 
away in her memory, and every 
seventh year, when she was given a 
leave of absence, she galloped off to 
Europe, or to some other interest- 
ing place and saw all the really in- 
teresting things which the world 
had to offer in that particular lo- 
cality. Of course, during a great 
many of these years, and by a 
great deal of reading and questioning 
in between times, she gradually ac- 
quired quite a file of interesting 
facts tucked away in her memory. 
One day, like a bolt of lightning, 
she saw her big chance and heard 
opportunity tapping gently on the 
front door. 


Knowledge of Goods Lacking 


In the house-furnishing goods de- 
partment of a big store, she picked 
up a cake pan and asked the clerk 
some questions. At one question 
after another, the saleslady shook 
her head, and finally the domestic 
science instructor, amazed at the 
girl’s ignorance of the 
things she was selling, 


| ig in the Northwest territory 
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By PAUL CRISSEY 


knowing anything of real interest 
that would catch and hold a customer. 

That evening, this elderly woman, 
who had spent her life teaching, 
took a personal inventory of herself 
and her knowledge and experience. 
For example, she discovered that 
in her memory file, she had an eye 
witness’s story on how the finest 
linens were made and how to tell 
the difference between them. She 
had been through the biggest pot- 
teries in Europe—she had been in 
a safety-pin factory—she had seen 
them making silk in China and 
Japan—and best of all, she knew 
she could tell a hundred and one in- 
teresting little stories and incidents 
about any number of staple prod- 
ucts. 

Knowledge Means Sales 


“How can anyone expect to sell 
linen who doesn’t know the differ- 
ence between linen and cotton?” 
she asked herself. “It seems to 
me,” she reasoned, “that to be able 
to really sell anything the sales- 
man should know all about that 
thing—and to put this knowledge 
over, it should be told in an inter- 
esting way.” 

The fact that she was right, is 
demonstrated in the fact that today 
many of the largest stores in the 
country are paying her thousands 
of dollars every year to lecture to 


their clerks on the merchandise 
which they sell. 

The store proprietors appreciate 
that the more their salesmen know 
about the goods they sell, the more 
of those goods they will sell. 
Knowledge is power in salesman- 
ship, and there is just as much 
salesmanship involved in_ selling 
over a store counter as there is in 
selling over a sample case and 
across the proprietor’s desk. 

If hardware dealers and their 
store salesmen were to use half the 
effort or half of the sales efficiency 
in their negotiations with custo- 
mers as the traveling salesman 
uses on them to get his goods 
stocked by the dealer, the turnover 
would be doubled and tripled. 


Waited On—Not Sold 


“The trouble with average hard- 
ware dealer,” said a man who has 
been on the road and who owned 
and operated a store as well, “is the 
fact that cistomers are waited on. 
They are not sold.” 

Negotiations usually open up 
with: “Well, Mrs. Jones, can I do 
anything for you today?” 

Of course, that is ‘ridiculous be- 
cause Mrs. Jones wouldn’t be there 
if she didn’t expect to have the 
dealer do something for her. And 
the next absurdity is for the dealer 
to ask Mrs. Jones if there is any- 
thing else she wants. 

Why be so vague? Why 





began to wonder just how 
much the other salesmen 
and saleswomen in the 
other departments knew 
about their goods. 

She spent the rest of the 
day asking questions, and 
by night was convinced 
that scarcely a clerk in 
the store knew a single 
fact about the goods they 
were selling — much less 





Knowledge Inspires Confidence 


66 ELLING is made easier when the sales- 


man can inspire confidence in 


self and the article he is selling. The sales- 
man who talks freely, easily and knowingly 
about an article is the salesman who inspires 
confidence.” 


not proffer a definite ar- 
ticle — one that will in- 
trigue her attention 
through some little inter- 
esting fact? And right 
here is where it becomes 
absolutely necessary for 
the dealer or his salesman 
to know something about 
the article he is offering. 

How much better it is 
if the dealer can say: 





him- 
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“By the way, Mr. Smith I have 
some of those new steel wheel lawn 
mowers today. Those are the wheels 
that don’t crack and break every 
time you hit a stone or the edge of 
your sidewalk. They are made of 
tool steel, etc., etc.,” 

But it is with the woman cus- 
tomer particularly that knowledge 
on the part of the salesman is a 
most powerful weapon. 

Selling is made easier when the 
salesman can inspire confidence in 
himself and the article he is selling. 
The salesman who talks freely, 
easily and knowingly about an arti- 
cle is the salesman who inspires con- 
fidence. Women are quicker to ap- 
preciate knowledge than men, be- 
cause the latter have learned, 
through their daily business experi- 
ences to discount a fluent sales talk. 
They are more difficult to interest, 
quicker to convince and quicker to 
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make a purchase when once con- 
vinced. 

In selling to men, the salesman’s 
facts should be brief and to the 
point. Usually a male customer pre- 
fers to draw his own conclusions 
from the facts presented—a bit of 
vanity. On the other hand, women 
thoroughly enjoy the process of buy- 
ing, or shopping. In a way they 
are like the patient who had a tooth 
filled by the dentist who first used 
a local anesthetic. 

‘What are you yelling for?” asked 
the dentist. “Am I hurting you?” 

“No,” replied the patient, “But 
I don’t have a tooth filled every day, 
and when I do, I intend to enjoy it.” 

Men—the providers—do not usu- 
ally enjoy spending money. Women 
do enjoy it, and like to enjoy it to 
the utmost. Many women, in telling 
about purchases they have made will 
virtually repeat the words of the 
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salesmen who sold them the article. 

There is no excuse for a dealer not 
being equipped with all the facts 
regarding every article he sells. He 
can be if he will. 

Manufacturers today spend thou- 
sands of dollars presenting the sell- 
ing advantages of their products. 
They are only too glad to supply the 
dealer with facts because they know 
that facts sell more goods than fic- 
tion, and that the dealer who knows 
what there is to know is the dealer 
who gets the turnover. 

If the department store is willing 
to spend thousands of dollars a year 
just to equip its sales force with 
information regarding goods in 
stock, surely the retail hardware 
dealer can well afford to spend a 
little time, and get his salesmen to 
spend a little time acquiring some 
real bed-rock facts on the things 
which they hope to sell at a profit. 








Let’s Wait on Salesmen Promptly! 


Ts following letter recently received by T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Hardware Association of the United States, speaks for itself: 


“Mr. T. James Fernley, Secy.-Treas., 
“505 Arch Street, 


“Dear Sir:— 


“The Hardware Merchants’ Code of Ethics, as noted in the HARDWARE AGE 


“Philadelphia, Pa. 


TT 


of Oct. 11, strikes the writer as an example of the very high standard of the 
hardware dealers as business men. It’s truly enjoyable to read, over and over 
again, and realizing that through the efforts of the association, of which these 

_ dealers are members, that the highest standards of ‘merchandising’ are always 
aimed to be established. 

“May a few words of suggestion be offered and under the heading of 
‘Let’s Wait on Salesmen Promptly’? True, this letter comes from a sales man- 
ager. Not from one who is a chair-warmer, but from one who quite frequently 
gets out on the territory and actually sees what a salesman is often com- 
pelled to contend with. 

“In many instances, during a week just spent with one of our salesmen, 
dealers seemed to have lost all conception of the value of a salesman’s time. 
Waiting, yes, unnecessary waiting, for a dealer to get to the salesman, results 
in great loss of time, falling behind on schedules, meaning more salesmen 
necessary to cover a given territory, hence adding to the cost of selling, which 
naturally goes into the cost of merchandise. 

“Now, while some salesmen are ‘pests,’ it is true that the average are real 
gentlemen, and are entitled to courtesy—standing waiting like beggars is un- 
fair to the men who are truly ambassadors of business, and who most generally 
are in a position to give information to a dealer that makes for constructive 
business. 

“In our establishment hangs a sign, ‘We Wait On Salesmen Promptly.’ 
We're proud of that, and our buyers usually are quick to give their attention 
with an answer, ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ so that these men, who are compelled to earn 
a living even as you and I, can be on their way. 

“It doesn’t mean to neglect your customers; no, by no means, but just 
avoid the unnecessary waiting, that’s all. 

“Put it before the association. If we are wrong, we’ll apologize. 

“Yours truly, 
“L. GOULD & CO., 
“Chicago, Ill.” 
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a billion dollars in money and property 


bb MILLION gullible Americans yearly lose 
in mail fraud schemes.” 


Does this statement startle you? Does it seem 
overdrawn? Were you resting smugly under 
the assumption that imitation gold bricks were 
no longer fashionable, and that the only money 
sent out of your communities went to the catalog 
houses? If so, disabuse your minds of the idea, 
because the statement quoted above is true. It 
comes from no less an authority than H. J. Don- 
nelly, Senior Assistant Solicitor for the U. S. 
Post Office Department. It isn’t the crude guess 
of an outsider. Donnelly knows what he is talk- 
ing about. He was acting Solicitor from April 
to October of this year, and it was he who carried 
out the campaign directed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral which has resulted in the issuance of more 
fraud orders than during any similar period in 
the history of the Department. 


“But,” you may say, “What has all this to do 
with business? It is purely a matter of Govern- 
ment.” Guess again. When a billion dollars is 
annually diverted from legitimate channels, it 
ceases to be merely a Government affair. When 


a million potential customers for hardware and. 


other merchandise have a cool billion lopped off 
their buying power, it is high time the men who 
produce and distribute that merchandise take 
cognizance of the situation. The amount involved 
exceeds by more than $200,000,000 the total value 
of the wheat crop we have been hearing so much 
about. 


Mr. Donnelly, in a recent talk before a conven- 
tion of the Investment Bankers’ Association, 
strongly urged the cooperation of that organiza- 
tion and of such bodies as the National Vigilance 
Committee of The Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, with a view to stamping out the 
mail swindlers and diverting to legitimate busi- 
ness channels the vast sums now collected as 
tribute by non-producing schemers. 


It was sensible, logical, practical advice. The 
Investment Bankers and The Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs should get behind such a movement. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Who Pays for Gold Bricks ? 


It is part of their business to do so. At the same 
time all legitimate manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers of merchandise should put their 
shoulders to the wheel, because they are even more 
vitally interested than are investment bankers or 
advertising clubs. 


The retail merchant is particularly interested 
in curbing the activities of the mail fraud oper- 
ators, because practically all of that vanishing 
billion comes out of the pockets of his customers. 
A large percentage of the victims live in the 
smaller cities and towns and in the rural com- 
munities. No district, no class or type of indi- 
vidual seems immune to the mail fraud germ. 
The swindles range from petty catch-penny 
schemes to fake investments involving millions. 


Last year thousands of women in all parts of 
the country paid 10 cents for 10 yards of silk 
thread under the impression that they would re- 
ceive “ten yards of beautiful silk for making shirt- 
waists.” Likewise, thousands of men paid $18 
for 12 quarts of ordinary rye grain with the ex- 
pectation of getting a dozen bottles of “pure 
Canadian rye” in liquid form. Meanwhile, wild- 
cat oil and mining schemes accounted for the loss 
of millions of hard-earned dollars. 


All of which goes to prove that the day of the 
gold brick is not yet passed; that the confidence 
man still reaps a rich yearly profit. How long 
he will continue to cheat legitimate business out 
of a billion dollars yearly will depend to a great 
extent on what business men do, individually and 
collectively, to fight his schemes and to educate his 
potential victims. 


The Post Office Department is standing solidly 
back of every one engaged in the work of fighting 
the mail swindler. The Department of Justice 
is cooperating to the fullest extent. Government 
is doing its part. But—as we said before—this 
is not merely a Government job. You are inter- 
ested, and so is every man who produces or dis- 
tributes honest merchandise. Part of that billion 
comes, indirectly, at least, out of your own 
pockets, and the wise man looks after his own. 
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About Assistants 


OW can a sales manager avoid being engulfed 
in the detail work of his job? It is right on 
this point that the difference in executive abil- 

ity is most apparent. 

Most sales managers come up from the ranks of 
salesmen. The work of a salesman is of course a 
one-man job. The salesman on his territory attends 
to everything himself. Naturally be becomes an in- 
dividualist. Now, take this salesman with this train- 
ing and put him in charge of fifty or more salesmen 
and all the correspondence, claims and detail work 
that fall to the sales manager’s job. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, this new sales manager 
will attempt to do all the work himself. He will 
also during the day try to sell his old customers 
who call. He will talk to salesmen. He will have 
interviews with other men in the house about buy- 
ing and selling. In the meantime the work piles up 
on his desk and he will try to catch up by working 
at night. It is not long before he is hopelessly in- 
volved. He is forced to skim over matters. He is 
not thorough in any of his work. In time if he keeps 
up the night-and-day work he loses his mental bal- 
ance. He is irritable and cross. He gives short 


answers. He complains of the “dubs” around him. 
This poor fellow is not aware of the fact that the 
only trouble with him is that he has not organized 


his work. In my own experience I must make grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the great assistance I have 
received from bright, clear-headed women I have 
had help me in my work. Every sales manager in 
charge of a considerable force of salesmen should 
carefully pick out a few smart women—women 
with real heads—to help him. 

Now, for a great deal of the detail work women 
are very much better than men and one of the rea- 
sons for this is that if you have well-posted, good 
men helping you, they also are always being called 
on to sell goods, make trips on the road or tempo- 
rarily take other jobs in order to help out. In the 
case of women, however, they are usually permitted 
to stay on their jobs and attend to their work. 

Besides that, I have found that women as a gen- 
eral rule take to details better than men. I will not 
say that they are more conscientious, but I will say 
that in many cases they are more careful in follow- 
ing up matters in detail and seem to attach more 
importance to the correct handling of these details. 

Of course I do not mean by this that a sales 
manager should fill his entire department with 
women, but I do believe that if women are carefully 
selected for their judgment and ability, in many 
parts of the work in a sales manager’s department 
they will be found very efficient. 

Then of course they are not as expensive as men. 
It may not be fair but still it is a fact that women 
are not as well paid as men when their mental abil- 
ity is taken into consideration. Men as a rule are 
heads of families and must draw larger salaries. 

A good secretary, stenographer or assistant— 
whatever she is called—should be encouraged to 


make suggestions and to constantly call the atten- 
tion of the sales manager to matters that he may 
overlook. All the work possible should be unloaded 
upon these assistants. Naturally a sales manager 
will have certain personal matters that take up his 
time—keeping his bank account, checking back his 
check-book, business and personal engagements. 
All such things should be placed in the hands of 
his secretary. In other words, the sales manager 
should make it a point to unload all the detail work 
possible on his staff. His time should be reserved 
for making important decisions, studying the re- 
sults of his salesmen, working with the buying 
department and the advertising agency. 

Let me illustrate how time can be saved in a 
very simple way: Suppose a sales manager is dic- 
tating letters to his force of salesmen on their quar- 
terly results. He has before him the statement 
of each salesman with a comparison of his total 
sales, his sales in the various departments and his 
expense account for the same quarter of the previ- 
ous year. Now, in dictating letters to salesmen 
covering such reports, naturally the various para- 
graphs in the letter are very much alike. A sales- 
man either increases his cutlery sales or his sales 
decrease. A comment must be made about this. 
In automobile supplies and in all other departments 
the same thing is true. Now, instead of taking the 
time to dictate the same words over and over again, 
why not arrange ten or fifteen paragraphs in ad- 
vance? Dictate these paragraphs and then number 
them. Have them written out on a sheet and when 
you: take up the reports of the salesman, if, for 
instance, his cutlery sales fell off and if the paragraph 
touching upon the falling-off in cutlery sales is 
number one, instead of dictating that paragraph to 
your stenographer, simply say “No. 1.” That ends 
the matter. Then at the end of the letter you do 
dictate a general summary of the salesman’s work 
and you make your suggestions to him. You praise 
him or censure him. All of this last paragraph of 
course is strictly personal. ‘Therefore, following 
this plan, to dictate a letter on a quarterly state- 
ment will sound somewhat like this: “John Jones. 
No. 1, No. 3, No. 7, No. 8, No. 10,” and personal 
closing. You can easily see the amount of labor 
saved by the sales manager and stenographer. 

In going over the accounts of customers at reg- 
ular intervals and thanking them for an increase 
in business or inquiring why their accounts have 
fallen off, the same plan can be followed. These 
letters when received are not form letters. Each 
letter is entirely different from any other and the 
remarks in the last paragraph of the letter make it 
very personal. 

In my own experience I have never had much use 
for form letters. They are almost always danger- 
ous. They do not fit every case. Most of the time 
the recipient knows they are a form and treats them 
with scant attention or courtesy. 

“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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LTHOUGH I have 
A never used a 
gun in my life, 
the displays of hunt- 
ing accessories that I 
saw on my Canadian 
trip were so alluring 
that I was almost 
tempted to indulge in 
this fascinating sport. 
I was impressed the 
same in whatever 
city I left the C. P. R. 
to visit, whether by 
the St. Lawrence at 
Quebec or on the 
edge of the Pacific 
Ocean at Vancouver. 
This is quite a tribute 
to Canadian hunting 
displays—and shows 
that Canadian  re- 
tailers are thoroughly 
alive to the possibili- 
ties of their wonder- 
ful country as a 
sportsman’s paradise. 
I am sure, too, that 
these Canadian ex- 
amples will offer you 
some good ideas for your own hunt- 
ing displays this fall season. 
Brousseau & Frere, Quebec, ar- 
ranged their window display as a 
typical hunting camp. The hunter, 
a life-size cut-out in cardboard, was 
cleaning ‘his rifle outside a crude 
shelter, constructed with birch bark 
and spruce boughs. He was sur- 
rounded by boxes of ammunition of 
all kinds. The background, along 
which little spruce trees were 
planted, partly concealed little wild 
birds and animals, all of them in 
life-like poses. The floor was car- 
peted with autumn leaves and moss. 
On the floor down in front was a 
varied display of such articles as 
hunting knives, compasses, thermos 
bottles, flashlights and other camp 
accessories. A streamer in rustic 





lettering fastened to the window 
glass was captioned: “Camp Brous- 
seau.” 
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How They Hunt 
the Hunter 


in Canada 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


W. Howe, Ottawa, Ont., hung a 
folded pup tent on the side wall of 
his sporting goods window. A sign 
attached to the tent was worded: 

“Pip Tent, $3.75. A one man 

tent and raincoat combined. 
Just the .thing for’ the 
hunter.” 

The Kingan Hardware Company, 
Peterborough, Ont., was responsible 
for a very realistic display. <A 
large tank sunk into the window 
floor was filled with water, with 
wild growths planted along the 
banks. It was a body of water of 
the kind where wild ducks were 
most likely to _ hide. Standing 
among the thick undergrowth was 
the celluloid figure of a boy, about 
three feet high, with a gun on his 
arm, raised as if he was taking 
aim. Both the ceiling and the 









Arthur Brainard put 
~ realism plus into this 
display of the C. P. 
Brainard store, Dev- 
ils Lake, N. D. One 
look was enough to 
bring any passerby 
into the store 


background were dec- 
orated with lattice- 
work. 

Richard Lewis & 
Sons, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., floored their 
hunting display with 
marsh grasses, with 
cartridges, hunting 
- boots, guns, etc., laid 
here and there in ap- 
parent confusion. The 
sides and rear of the 
display were inclosed 
with tall reed grasses. 
Khaki breeches, hunt- 
ing bag and hunting 
coats comprised the 
articles hung on the 
grasses. At the rear 
center, just above the 
grasses, was a wild 
duck flying over the 


marshes. 
J. P. Hammill, 
Guelph, Ont., made 


his display life-like by 
the introduction of a 
tame red fox, who was 
’ allowed to roam at 
will among the traps and hunters’ 
supplies displayed in the window. 
During the hunting season interest 
was sustained by substituting live 
rabbits and cavvies ail in turn. No 
one kind of animal was in the 
window more than a few days at 
the most. These pets were loaned 
by a local pet stock store. 
Ashdown’s, Winnipeg, Man., nad 
a painted background of _ the 
marshes against the autumn moon. 
Branches of red foliage were hung 
both at the top and sides of the 
painted backdrop. On the floor 
toward the rear was a_ papier 
maché cut-out of a large rowboat, 
with the cut-out of a hunter in a 
khaki coat and hunting boots, stand- 
ing up and taking aim at the wild 
ducks. Another figure of the well- 
known “Velvet Joe” type was 
seated at the other end of the boat 
looking in the direction of the 















HERE is nothing that will stimulate a sportsman’s 

desire for sporting goods as much as will a natural 
display of the goods shown in their proper environ- 
of the Gavin Hardware Co., 
Leominster, Mass., realized this when he trimmed the 
At the left we see a lean-to 
and in it is the figure of a sleeping man wrapped in 
His hunting coat and equipment are placed 


ment. Charles Gavin 


accompanying window. 
blankets. 


TO 


painted marshes. In front of the 
boat was a border filled with real 
marsh weeds 
with celluloid ducks — decoys — 
stationed here and there among the 
foliage. There was a display of 
hunting accessories on the floor 
down in front. Cards delivered 
the following convincing messages: 

“Going Shooting? Better pre- 

pare now, as_ the season 

opens September 15.” 

“Everything necessary for a 

successful Duck Hunting 

Trip. Equipment of the Bet- 

ter Kind.” 

Ashdown’s believe in backing up 
their window displays with timely 
newspaper announcements. The 
duck hunting season was given a 
three-column, 12 in. advertisement, 
run in one of the afternoon dailies. 
At the top of the ad was the sketch 
of a hunter in the marshes taking 
aim at a flock of wild ducks. 
Beneath this was the following 
card: 


“DucK SHOOTING SEASON OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 15TH 


Just a few days now—better 
select your equipment before 
the last minute rush. Our 
Sports Dept. is showing a com- 
plete array of everything 


and undergrowths, 
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MI 


necessary for your duck shoot- 

ing trip.” 

The remainder of the space was 
taken up by concise descriptions of 
the various accessories needed for 
a hunting trip. Here is one such 
example, with only the prices 
omitted: 


“TAKE ALONG A THERMOS 
BOTTLE 


With a Thermos bottle on your 
trip you can have a hot drink 
when in your canoe. All duck 
hunters know what a piping 
hot drink means after several 
hours in a marsh.” 


Everything for the Trip 


Charles E. Houlding, Saskatoon, 
Sask., exhibited an opened khaki 
tent the rear center of his display. 
A blanket covered the floor inside 
the tent. Just outside the tent was 
a brand new frying pan, with straw 
around it to indicate that it had 
just been unpacked. A new knife, 
fork and spoon reposed in the fry- 
ing pan. At each rear side little 
white birch trees were planted. 
Several outdoor caps and coats were 
hung on the branches. Green wood 
shavings covered the window floor, 
with an empty bottle of beer and 
an empty cartridge carton side by 
side. Unopened cartridge cartons, 


near him, while in front of the lean-to is his camp fire 
all ready for breakfast. 
eral of the furry and feathered denizens of the forest. 
Guns and ammunition complete the display. The wood- 
land setting attracted attention while the merchandise 
did the rest, as the jingle of the cash register during 
the period of the display proved. 
hunting window realism pays. 





At the right are shown sev- 


When you trim a 








with decoy ducks, were placed else- 
where. At the front center was a 
camp cookstove,: equipped with new 
pots and pans. A card leaning 
against the stove announced: 
“Game Licenses Issued Here.” 
Guns were placed against the win- 
dow glass. 


Pushing Shells by the Case 


The Northern Hardware Co., 
Edmonton, Alta., devoted the rear 
half of his window to wooden cases 
of cartridges, one case stacked 
above the other. A card made the 
following proposition: 

“Get your prices on loaded shells 
by the case.” 

However, small purchasers were 
taken care of down in front, where 
there were stacks of cartridges in 
small cartons, backed up by the sign 
as below: 

“Loaded shot shells bring down 
the ducks. Get your supply here.” 


Clever Window Cards 


Lisle Fraser, Vancouver, B. C., 
also had a window drive on shells. 
The window was occupied by stacks 
of cartridges in their wooden cases, 
in addition to smaller stacks of 
shells in cartons. Some of the 
shells were turned loose at the 
center, with show-cards here and 
there emphasizing different points. 
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Trade Commission Attacks 
Stove Manufacturing Industry 


Associations of Producers Said to Operate in Restraint 
of Trade—No Criticism of Retailers—Novel 


(WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5, 1923) 


HAT the stove manufacturing in- 

dustry is organized into various 

local associations and a national 
association which perform various use- 
ful and lawful services for the trade 
but that in certain of their activities 
they “operate in restraint of trade,” 
are the conclusions of the Federal 
Trade Commission in a report prepared 
for the United States Senate and just 
made public here. This report was pre- 
pared in response to a Senate resolution 
adopted during the last Congress and 
treats chiefly of the prices and profits 
of stove manufacturers and of the ex- 
tent to which competition among them 
is restricted. 

The outstanding features ascertained 
are a great increase in factory prices 
over pre-war years reaching a peak in 
1920 with a comparatively slight de- 
cline since then; an average profit by 
the stove manufacturing industry of 
about 17 per cent in 1920 but practi- 
cally no profit in 1921; and association 
activities apparently resulting in un- 
derstandings restricting competition 
and tending to increase prices more 
rapidly on a rising market and to re- 
tard their decline on a falling market. 

For the retail trade, because retailers 
of stoves are generally engaged in han- 
dling numerous kinds of goods besides 
stoves, the present report covers only 
prices. 


Summary of Findings 


The principal facts presented in this 
report may be concisely stated as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Manufacturers’ prices of stoves 
are estimated by them to have in- 
creased about 140 per cent from Janu- 
ary, 1916, to January, 1920. Price data 
furnished by them show a further in- 
crease during 1920 so that the peak was 
about 176 per cent above the pre-war 
level, or somewhat higher than the 147 
per cent rise for commodities in gen- 
eral and likewise for farm products. 
During 1921 and the first half of 1922 
stove prices declined considerably with 
a slight recovery in the latter half of 
the year so that by December, 1922, 
they were about 120 per cent above 
pre-war level, whereas, all commodities 
were 56 per cent and farm products 45 
per cent above their pre-war level. A 
partial explanation of this wide dis- 
crepancy in price movements—i.e., in 


Tariff Test Case 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


so far as causes affecting the stove in- 
dustry are involved—is found in the 
facts adduced below. 

(2) Retailers’ selling prices of stoves 
during 1920 to 1922 generally followed 
their reported purchase prices, but did 
not rise in as great proportion as manu- 
facturers’ prices in 1920, nor fall so 
much subsequently. In October, 1922, 
they were about 11 per cent below the 
peak price of 1920. 

(3) The profits of the 78 stove manu- 
facturers covered by this inquiry aver- 
aged 16.9 per cent of the investment, 
including borrowed funds, in 1920, but 
only 1.1 per cent in 1921, their sales 
having been reduced two-fifths in vol- 
ume without a corresponding decline 
in costs. There was, however, very 
wide variation in the profits of indi- 
vidual companies, which during 1920 
ranged from a loss of 14.7 per cent to 
a profit of 67 per cent, and in 1921 from 
a loss of 32.4 per cent to a profit of 
45.8 per cent. Within these extremes 
the individual rates of profit were 
rather evenly scattered. 


Mark-Up by Retail Dealers 


(4) The mark-up in the cash selling 
prices of stoves for 260 retail dealers 
from whom information was received 
ranged from 30 to 54 per cent, based 
on cost, and averaged 42.8 per cent and 
39.6 per cent in 1920 and 1921 respec- 
tively. 

(5) The widely established stove 
manufacturing industry is organized 
into various local associations and a 
national association, which strive to 
bring about a general harmony in trade 
practices and policies. These associa- 
tions perform various useful and law- 
ful services for their members, but some 
of their activities are evidently in re- 
straint of trade. 

(6) Prices are frequently discussed 
at association meetings, and thereby 
informal understandings appear to be 


‘arrived at among competitors regard- 


ing a common price policy. Such price 
discussions are made apparent by the 
correspondence among the officers and 
members; but references thereto were 
either omitted from the minutes of pro- 
ceedings or camouflaged by the use of 
such substitute terms as “cost compari- 
son,” “conditions in the industry” and 
the like. 

(7) Uniformity of price policy is 
sought also by exchanging price lists 


‘and by notification of price changes, 


sometimes directly, but often through 
the agency of association secretaries. 
Stove manufacturers who make prices 
lower than those regarded as accept- 
able by the associations are criticized 
therefor, and often urged to increase 
their prices. 


Price Advances Follow Meetings 


(8) The price advances during 1920 
came in distinct general movements 
that immediately followed association 
meetings. Although price reductions 
during 1921 and 1922 could not be en- 
tirely prevented, that they were delayed 
and minimized by association activities 
is evidenced by the fact that these re- 
ductions also came in distinct general 
movements that followed immediately 
after association meetings and closely 
agreed in amount with the consensus of 
opinion there expressed. Notwithstand- 
ing these activities, the depressed con- 
ditions of business in 1921 prevented 
many manufacturers from making any 
profit in that year. 

Of the consumer’s dollar spent for 
stoves, in 1920, 23.8 cents went for raw 
materials, 35.8 cents for other manu- 
facturing costs, 7.5 cents for manufac- 
turers’ profit, 2.9 cents for freight, and 
380 cents for retailers’ expenses and 
profit; in 1921, 23.4 cents went for raw 
materials, 43.8 cents for other manu- 
facturing costs, 1 cent for manufactur- 
ers’ profit, 3.4 cents for freight, and 
28.4 cents for retailers’ expense and 
profit. 

The data upon which ‘this report is 
based have been gathered from the 
records of leading concerns in the in- 
dustry and the commission acknowl- 
edges the spirit in which the producers 
have cooperated in the following terms: 

“The manufacturers engaged in the 
stove industry and their association of- 
ficers have generally cooperated in a 
very frank and commendable manner in 
furnishing the information requested 
by the commission.” 


Test of New Tariff Provision 


Officials of the Tariff Commission are 
following with much interest the test 
case begun during the past week before 
the Board of General Appraisers, upon 
the protest of an American manufac- 
turer against the action of the Collector 





(Continued on page 86) 
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H. R. Conner Elected 
Chief of Hardware 


Boosters 


Committee Appointed to Draft 
Program of Aims for 
Year Ahead 


Geo. Eadie Re-elected Treasurer for 
Seventh Term 


The election of officers and the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to 
present at the next meeting a specific 
program for the coming year were the 
two chief happenings at the last regu- 
lar meeting of the New York Hardware 
Boosters, Oct. 27, at the Hardware Club, 
253 Broadway, New York City. Her- 
bert R. Conner was unanimously elected 
chief booster to succeed F. H. Ritter- 
busch. 

A luncheon was served before the 
meeting, and following the regular rou- 
tine business Albert Westphal, secre- 
tary, read his report, which recounted 
the work of the association during the 
past year, and tendered the thanks of 
the Boosters to C. C. Dietrich for his 
work on committees. 

C. C. Dietrich, senior past chief, pre- 
sided during the election of officers. 
Following a suggestion made by Roy 
F. Soule that the Boosters should under- 
take some definite work during the 
coming year, Chief Booster Conner ap- 
pointed a committee to present a spe- 
cific program at the next meeting. The 
committee is composed of C. C. Diet- 
rich, L. H. Johnson, F. H. Ritterbusch, 
Roy F. Soule, Charles Downes. 

Roy F. Soule, editor of Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine, in a brief talk ex- 
pressed the belief that 1924 will be a 
good hardware year, and that prices 
will be gradually readjusted to a lower 
level during the next few years. He 
also urged the Boosters to cooperate 
in the simplification movement and in 
the education of the retail clerk. 

Following Mr. Soule’s talk, Charles 
Downes, associate editor of HARDWARE 
AGE, spoke briefly on the general credit 
situation, which he said indicated more 
pointedly than any other factor the 
economic health of the country. He 
urged the salesmen to find out specific 
things that they can do to render prac- 
tical service to the individual dealers 
they call upon, and he also recommended 
experimenting with new methods to 
meet new conditions. 

Herbert R. Conner, newly elected chief 
booster, is well known in the New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania terri- 
tories as a salesman and as the New 
York manager of the Pike Manufactur- 
ing Co., 151 Chambers Street. Mr. Con- 
ner started with the Pike Manufactur- 
ing Co. at the age of sixteen as an 
errand boy and has been with that con- 
cern for twenty-three years. He is 
one of the charter members of the 
Boosters. 





Clarence Roberts, the new junior 
booster, is well known in the New York 
trade, where he has been a salesman 
for Sargent & Co., 96 Lafayette Street, 
for the past nine years. He has been 
with that firm since 1895. Previous 
to entering the hardware business he 
was in the shipping business and was 
at one time a watch case engraver. 

George W. Eadie, who was reelected 
treasurer for the seventh consecutive 
term is also a charter member of the 
organization and has many friends in 
the metropolitan hardware trade. He 
has covered the metropolitan district 











H. R. Conner 


as a salesman for Harmon & Dixon, 117 
Chambers Street, for the past thirty 
years. 

Albert Westphal, who was reelected 
for his third consecutive term as sec- 
retary, has traveled the west side of 
New York and all of New Jersey as 
a salesman for the Corbin Screw Cor- 
poration, 96 Lafayette Street, for the 
past fifteen years. His former busi- 
ness connections were with the Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Co. and Montgomery & 
Co. in New York. 


New Officers Illinois 
Winchester Club 


The discussion of local merchandis- 
ing problems and the election of of- 
ficers were features of the joint meet- 
ing of the Illinois Winchester Club and 
the Wisconsin Winchester Club, held 
in Chicago, Oct. 16-17. 

Edwin F. Pannwitt, of Nokomis, II1., 
was elected president of the Illinois 
Club; C. F. Tuxhorn, Edwardsville, 
first vice-president; Geo. Fager, Chi- 
cago, second vice-president; Chas. 
Gilbert, Oregon, third vice-president; 
and Hobart R. Beatty, Clinton, IIl., 
secretary and treasurer. 

The new president of the Wisconsin 
Club is E. S. Dittman, La Crosse and 
the other officials as follows: Hugo 
Prange, Sheboygan, first vice-presi- 
dent; J. B. Pierce, Brodhead, second 
vice-president; C. W. Hirsch, Fon du 
Lac, third vice-president and W. M. 
Ott, secretary and treasurer. 
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New Buying Agency 
in Chicago Market 


Claims to Be Clearing House 
for Purchases 


A syndicate to act as a purchasing 
agency for retail hardware merchants 
has recently been organized in Chicago 
under the name, The Associated Hard- 
ware Buyers Syndicate, with offices at 
5 North LaSalle Street. The buyin 
department is in charge of J. Me 
Petrie, who has been active in the Chi- 
cago hardware market for the past 
twenty-five years. 

Merchants may avail themselves of 
this service, it was stated to a repre 
sentative of HARDWARE AGE by the 
payment of a monthly service fee on a 
yearly contract. This, it is claimed, 
allows the syndicate to be entirely in- 
dependent and to render its member- 
ship efficient service. 

The central office, in Chicago, it is 
said, acts as a clearing house on the 
requirements of its membership and 
merchandise is shipped and billed to 
the merchant by the shipper, as no ac- 
counts, it is said, are carried in the 
syndicate’s office. 


Obituary 
George Ludlam 


_ George Ludlam, for fifty-nine years 
identified with Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Inc., and well known to the trade as 
“Pop” Ludlam, died at his home in Jer- 
sey City on Wednesday, Oct. 17, at the 
age of seventy-five. 

Mr. Ludlam began work for F. W. 
Devoe as an office boy with a salary to 
start of $1.50 a week. In due course 
he was made shipping clerk and as the 
prs ed grew he became purchasing 
agent. 


W. P. Clark 


William P. Clark, president Clark 
Tool Works, Inc., Belmont, N. Y., died 
at his home there on Oct. 22, following 
protracted illness. He was born at 
Unadilla Forks, N. Y., in 1851, and in 
1877 was sent to Belmont to take 
charge of the D. Rawson Works, later 
A. W. Miner & Co., agricultural imple- 
ments, as manager. At the time of his 
death Mr. Clark was vice-president of 
the Clark Brothers Co., Olean, N. Y., 
maker of saw mill equipment. In 1917 
he organized the Clark Tool Works, Inc. 


James Finnegan 


James Finnegan, traveling sales rep- 
resentative of L. Gould & Co., whole- 
sale woodenware, 700-08 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, for more than forty 
years, died recently in his seventy-fifth 
year. 

Mr. Finnegan is survived by three 
sons, one of whom travels for the com- 
pany in the State of Michigan, the 
other two being located in Chicago. 
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“Buffalo Dealer Wins 
Essay Prize 


Enameled Ware Ass’n Gives 
Prizes on “‘How to Sell” 
to Hardware Men 


J. C. Willems of Walbridge & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., was recently awarded 
$100 for the best essay on the subject, 
“How to Sell Enameled Ware,” con- 
ducted by the Associated Manufac- 
turers of Enameled Ware. Fifty dol- 
lars was awarded to Arthur H. Van 
Voris of the firm of Irving H. Van 
Voris, Cobleskill, N. Y., and $30 was 
awarded to Louis Hoenig of Hoenig & 
Swern, Trenton, N. J. 

Fifteen dollars was awarded re- 
spectively to R. C. LeBar, Miller Hard- 
ware Co., Olean, N. Y.; E. R. Geibner, 
The Outlet Store, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Joseph B. Shelton, Paine Hardware 
Co., Valdosta, Ga. Ten dollars was 
awarded respectively to C. L. Buck- 
holz, The Kinney & Levan Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; E. S. Lindfors, Ruhling 
Hardware Co., Salina, Kan.; Emil S. 
Shaefer, Senger & Heller, Portage, 
Wis., and L. H. Young, The Young 
Store, Maysville, Ky. 


Westinghouse Man Decorated 
by Japan 


Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has 
been decorated by the Government of 
Japan with the second degree order of 
the Sacred Treasury. This is the 
highest decoration which can be con- 
ferred on a civilian foreigner. Mr. 
Tripp is in Japan in connection with 
reconstruction work. 


Curran Heads Cincinnati 


Electric Club 


M. A. Curran of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. has been elected president of 
the Cincinnati Electric Club. Other 
officers elected are: S. D. Heed, vice- 
president; J. A. Brett, second vice- 
president; Chas. Beltzhoover, third 
vice- -president; P. G. Vondersmith, 
secretary and treasurer. W. J. Hanley 
and W. W. Freeman were, with Mr. 
Brett, elected members of the executive 
committee. The semi-annual dinner of 
the club was held Nov. 8. 





New Firm to Aid U. S. Mfrs. | 


in British Rios 


For the purpose of assisting Ameri- 
can manufacturers and the American 
holders of patents in Great Britain to 
manufacture and sell their products in 
the British Isles, William Whittam, 
formerly special agent in England of 


the United States Department of Com- li : 


merce, recently organized the firm of | 
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| Middleton-Whittam, Inc., 565 





| 


| 3 





Fifth | 
Avenue, New York City. 


The new company, it is said, will | 


work in close cooperation with the lead- 
ing association of British manufactur- 


ers, and in view of the compulsory | 


working clauses of the British, Cana- 


dian and Australian patent laws which | 
'Former Mgr. 


place unworked American invention in 
jeopardy, the company will act as an 
international business clearing house. 
It is equipped to remove the hazard of 


cancellation or compulsory licensing by | 


providing for the working of American- 
owned patents by responsible and prop- 
erly equipped British organization. 





Brush Firm to Operate New 
Factory in Connecticut 


Thomas W. Brander, head of the 
Specification Brush Co., New York 
City, which manufactures paint and 
varnish brushes, has bought the large 
two-story brick block at Bethel, Conn., 
formerly owned and occupied by the 
Danbury Manufacturing Co. Mr. 
Brander says his company proposes to 
build two additions to the building, one 
20 x 100 ft. and the other 15 x 60 ft., 
and to use it for manufacturing pur- 
poses, employing about twenty-five 
men at the start. The plant will be 
operated as soon as it can be made 
ready. 


Quaker City Rubber Co. to 
Move Jan. 1 


The Quaker City Rubber Co. is to 
remove its present offices Jan. 1 from 
624-28 Market Street, Philadelphia, to 
Wissinoming, Pa., a suburb of north- 
east Philadelphia, where its factory is 
now located. 

This move is being taken, it is said, 
for the purpose of bringing the com- 
pany’s various executive and factory 
departments into closer touch. 





Fire at Hoosier Veneer Plant 


Fire at the plant of the Hoosier 
Veneer Co., Indianapolis, Ind., recently, 
did damage estimated at $75,000. H. 
E. Daugherty, president, reports that 
the damage was practically covered by 
insurance. 


“Dead Pan” Luis to Sell 
Bumpers in the Pampas 


Luis Angel Firpo, the “Wild 
Bull of the Pampas” is to act as 
sales representative in the Argen- 
tine and Uruguay for the new 
line of Eaton Bumper, manufac- 
tured by The Eaton Axle & 
Spring Co., Albany, N. /Y., 
formerly known as Cox Bumpers, 
and also for the Stutz Car. 





A. S. Bailey an 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
in New York 


Central States 
Hdw. Co. Will Cover Wide 
Eastern Territory 


Arthur S. Bailey, formerly secretary 
and manager of the Central States 
Hardware Co., Chicago, IIl., has re- 
cently become connected with E. C. 

















Arthur S. Bailey 


Atkins & Co., manufacturer of saws, 
Indianapolis, Ind., as special repre- 
sentative in the New York branch, 
Reade Street. He will cover the States 
of New England, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and portions of New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

Born in Great Barrington, Mass., 
Mr. Bailey first entered the hardware 
business as an employee of the retail 
hardware business of John A. Brewer 
and of T. Hawley & Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. He was later sales representa- 
tive of the Albany Hardware & Iron 
Co., Albany, N. Y.; Sickles & Nutting 
Co., now Sickles-Loder Co., New York 
City, and E. C. Atkins & Co., and was 
one of the first salesmen traveling for 
the latter company’s New York branch. 
He was also for several years con- 
nected with the Atlantic Coast Hard- 
ware Co., Boston, Mass., in various 
capacities, including that of auditor, 
and was later selected as manager of 
the Central States Hardware Co. 





Toy Joins Claus Shear Co. 





J. C. Toy has recently become asso- 


; | ciated with The Claus Shear Co., manu- 


| facturer of shears and scissors, Fre- 


> | mont, Ohio, as vice-president and sales 


| director. Mr. Toy, who will assume 


: | active charge of the company’s sales 
:? | sales director of the American Multi- 


sales director of The American Multi- 


w2 | graph Co., Cleveland. 
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Save the Surface 
Salesmen Elect 
Maston President 


The election of officers and a discus- 
sion of the work being accomplished 
by the National Association of Save 
the Surface Salesmen were features of 
the second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council, held recently in Chi- 
cago, Ill. Willard E. Maston, presi- 
dent of the Save the Surface Sales- 
men’s Club of Pennsylvania, was 
elected president. The regional vice- 
presidents are as follows: 

New England States—Joseph L. 
White, New Haven; Ohio, Kentucky, 
Western New York and Pennsylvania 
—E. H. Kluth, Cleveland; Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska and 
Western Iowa—G. E. Sheen, Kansas 
City; Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Eastern Iowa—J. B. Morrison, Chi- 
cago; Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota—J. W. Kelly, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Pacific Coast—D. M. 
Schindler, Oakland, Cal.; Southern 
States—R. D. Sullivan, New Orleans; 
secretary and treasurer, Arthur M. 
East, Philadelphia. 

The new officers, together with E. 
W. 





Hinckley, Boston, president of the | 
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Paint Trade Salesmen’s Club of New 
England, and J. B. McDonald, New 
York, president of the Travelers As- 
sociation of the Local Paint & Allied 
Trades of New York, will comprise the 
Board of Directors. 


Cincinnati Automotive and Radio 
Exposition, Nov. 17-24 


The annual automotive accessory and 
radio exhibition of the Cincinnati 
Automotive Trades Association will be 
held in Music Hall week of Nov. 17-24. 
The exhibition promises to be the most 
successful yet held. The public will be 
admitted this year. John J. Behle, 809 
Gerke Building, is show manager. 


Robbins & Myers to Make 
Washers for Eden 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio,. has secured a contract from 
the Eden Washer Corporation, Pater- 
son, N. J., for the manufacture of wash- 
ing machines. Deliveries will com- 
mence in November, and it is planned 
to secure an output of 1000 machines 
per month. General offices of the Eden 
corporation will be maintained in New 
York, with local offices at Springfield. 
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Auto Production 
This Year May 
Reach 4,000,000 


Every indication points to a produc- 
tion of close to 4,000,000 motor vehicles 
in 1923, according to a recent state- 
ment made by W. O. Rutherford, presi- 
dent of the Motor and Accessory Man- 
ufacturers Association, following a 
regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. 

“Although sales of parts and units 
during September show a seasonable 
decline,” said Mr. Rutherford, “the 
figure is more than 35 per cent greater 
than sales for September, 1922.” 


Wellston Metal Products Co. 
Organized 


The Wellston Metal Products Co., 
Wellston, Ohio, has been organized by 
a number of Wellston men to take over 
the plant of the Ferris Specialty Co. at 
McArthur. The plant has been moved 
to Wellston. The company will con- 
tinue the manufacture of patent min- 
now bucket traps, washing machines, 
cookers, sport boats, etc. Frank Mor- 
row is president and V. A. Talbott sales 
manager of the new company. 
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(News continued on page 84) 


If You Want Business Go After It! 





IM HOUSECLEANING AND 
WOULD LIKE TO HAVE. 
THAT ORDER DELIVERED ) MRS JONES— 


_~ 


SPEAKING OF 


Vi HAVE ONE-YOU SEE THE SELYIORE. 
HARDWARE CO. SENT A MAW AROUND 

TO DEMONSTRATE THEIR CLEANERS 
AND I-.BOUGHT ONE 


MORNIN: BILL, /WEVE SomE FINE SETS 
QUITE A RADIO} HERE- YOU REALLY SHau 
stock,1I EET A TUBE SET, JIM— 
NOW THIS REFLEX HERE 
\S ONE OF THE 
BEST DX OUTFITY 














‘1 JUST BOUGHT ONE, BILL, FROM THE 
ISELMORE HARDWARE CO— THEY PHONED 
ONE EVENING AND ASKED IF THEY 
COULD SEND ONE AROUND FOR 
DEMONSTRATION — 1 BOUGHT IT 


CELLET TTL 




















TOO BAD I DIDNT THINK OF THAT 
FIRST—FROM NOW OW IM GOING 
TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH MY 
CUSTOMERS= I'LL CALL, WRITE 


GEE- IM AWAPPY GUY— 
YES SIR- THE FELLOW WHO 
GETS THE BUSINESS IS THE 
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JUST A 


MINUTE,MRS 


JONES— 
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AS 1 SAID 

BEFORE IM s 

NOT INTERZ 
ESTED } 





























“The Over “Prrotstent Salesman 


by a colored constable and taken before a 

colored justice of the peace. The justice 
couldn’t read, but he frowned portentously over his 
spectacles at the culprit, and began turning the pages 
of a fat volume on his desk. 

“Niggah,” he said, “dis am de statutes ob de State 
of Alabamy, and ah’se going fru it till ah finds de 
bigges’ fine fo’ such cases made an’ provided, and ah’s 
going charge you dat fine.” He mulled the pages over 
slowly for several minutes, then announced: “Dis yer 
cote fines you sebenteen dollars an a half.” 

The defendant immediately paid the fine and started 
for the street, but the constable followed and 
whispered to him: “Niggah, you am jus’ a plain fool. 
You could a ahgued wid de jedge and got dat fine 
cut to a dollah and a half.” “Huh,” was the reply, 
“Ah knows ma business, man. Ah kin read, an ah 
knows dat want no statutes of Alabamy de jedge was 
lookin at. Dat was a Montgomery-Ward catalog, and 
de jedge was fussin roun de tinware section when he 
fines me. If ah’d ahgued like as not he’d a turned 
ovah to de automobile depahtment.” 

Evidently that colored gentleman had learned when 
to quit—something that many men who sell merchan- 
dise have yet to learn. Frankly, there isn’t another 
single selling fault so irritating to a customer as 
over persistence. This is particularly true when ap- 
plied to the woman customer. When a salesman is 
given a definite no, and a genuine reason why a cus- 
tomer does not care to buy, he should exercise a little 
common sense, accept the fact pleasantly, and start 
a new train of thought. If he doesn’t, the chances 
are ten to one that he will merely succeed in irritating 
a good customer to a point where she will do all her 
buying elsewhere. Sometimes, however, a little 
change in presentation will hold attention. If a cus- 
tomer says “No, I am not interested in an electric 
washer, I have a very good hand machine,” the wise 
salesman will agree instantly: “I guess you’re right, 
you probably don’t need an electric just now. How- 
ever, the power washers have many new conveniences, 
and when the one you now have wears out, as it will 
in time, you may want to try an electric. I’d like 
to show you how this one operates,” etc. Often such 
a talk ends in an immediate sale. At any rate it 
paves the way for a future sale. 


D OWN in Alabama recently a negro was arrested 


The main trouble with over persistence is that it 
frequently leads to some form of knocking. Take 
the washer case for example. Suppose the clerk had 
said: “A hand washer? Well you may think it is 
good, but it ruins the clothes, etc.” With such a 
reply he would be making the vital mistake of criti- 
cising something the customer already owned and 
believed in. He would be casting a reflection on her 
judgment which would naturally tend to anger her. 
Anyhow, knocking of this type is always an indication 
of weakness and of disappointment at losing a sale. 
It is destructive also, because it leads the customer 
to believe that possibly all washing machines ruin 
clothes. People do not like to have a salesman run 
down anything that they possess. It puts their pride 
on the defensive and pride is a big factor for or 
against any sale. 

Probably the greatest fault of the average retail 
salesman is one of viewpoint. He doesn’t seem to 
be able to put himself in the customer’s place. His 


‘one idea is to sell, sell, sell. He is so dominated with 


his own selling problem that he forgets the customer’s 
problems. He talks his saws, His hammers, his vacuum 
cleaners, his washing machines from the time the 
customer enters the store until he is driven out by 
the verbal fireworks. ? 

How much more sensible it would be to start with 
the customer’s needs in mind! Why not bring up the 
common everyday conditions which make a saw or 


_ a hammer valuable to a householder? Why not turn 


the conversation to household drudgery, which a 
vacuum cleaner or a washing machine would allevi- 
ate? People are naturally interested in them- 
selves, their own work and their own _ prob- 
lems. They have mighty little real interest in 
your problems. In order to make a sale it is abso- 
lutely necessary to arouse the customer’s interest. 
Why not make sure of this result by talking his 
problems? It is just as easy to do, and it leads much 
more surely toward the sale you are anxious to make. 
Last, but not least, it does away with any necessity 
for that nagging persistency, and its retinue of busi- 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 
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KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 22, 
23, 24, 25, 1924. J. M. Stone, secretary- 
treasurer, 202 Republic Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
City Auditorium, Denver, Colo., Jan. 21, 
22, 23, 1924. W. W. McAlister, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Boulder, Colo. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Missouri Theater Building, Kansas 
City, Jan. 15, 16, 17, 1924. L. W. 
Shouse, manager of exhibit in Conven- 
tion Hall, Central and Thirteenth 
Streets, Kansas City, Mo. H. J. Hadge, 
secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE AsSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Huntington, Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1924. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Cadle Tabernacle, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1924. G. F. 
Sheely, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, Jan. 29, 
30, 31, 1924. Charles L. Unger, secre- 
tary, 425 Continental Building, Okla- 
homa City. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Lynchburg, Feb. 5, 
6, 7, 1924. Thomas B. Howell, secre- 
tary, Richmond. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Lincoln, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
H. Dietz, secretary, 414-419 Little 
Building, Lincoln, Neb. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 


Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
1924. George W. Kornley, manager of 
exhibits, 1476 Green Bay Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treas- 
urer, Stevens Point, Wis. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1924. 
Karl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1924. Sharon E. 
Jones, secretary-treasurer, Wesley 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des 
Moines, Feb. 12-15, 1924. A. R. Sale, 
secretary-treasurer, Mason City, Iowa. 


New YorRK RETAIL HARDWARE AsS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. Head- 
quarters, McAlpin Hotel, and exhibition 
at Seventy-first Regiment Armory. 
John B. Foley, secretary, 412-413 City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y 

OHI0 HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cincinnati, 
Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. James B. 
Carson, 1001 Schwind Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics Building, Boston, Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 1924. George A. Fiel, secre- 
tary, 10 High Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

NorTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Municipal Auditorium, Fargo, 
Feb. 20, 21, 22, 1924. C. N. Barnes, 
secretary, Grand Forks. 


MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Marquette Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 26, 
27 and 28, 1924, F. X. Becherer, secre- 
tary, 5106 North Broadway, St. Louis. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, March 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
1924. LeRoy Smith, treasurer, 112 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 1924. Leon D. 
Nish, secretary-treasurer, Elgin, III. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, 
St. Paul Auditorium, Feb. 26, 27, 28, 
29, 1924. C. H. Casey, secretary, Met- 
ropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION AND EXPOSITION, Coliseum 
Building, Sioux Falls, March 4, 5, 6, 7, 
1924. C. H. Casey, secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARpD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Los Angeles, March 11, 12, 
13, 1924. H. L. Boyd, secretary, 435 
San Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, Convention and Exhibition, At- 
lanta, Ga., May 27, 28, 29, 1924. Wal- 
ter Harlan, secretary, 701 Grand Thea- 
ter Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAR- 
OLINAS CONVENTION, Wrightsville 
Beach, N. C., June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. 
W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, 717-718 
oo Bank Building, Charlotte, 

os 


Winchester Conventions 


Location 


Minneapolis 
Denver, Colo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Denver, Colo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Sioux City 

Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Hotel 


Warehouse 

Brown Palace 

San Francisco 
Colo., So. Wyoming 
Warehouse 


Warehouse 

Utah, So. Cal. 

No, Cal., East. Nev. 
Warehouse 


Regular Club 
Meetings 
Minnesota 
Colorado 
Palace Hotel 
Brown Palace 
Northern California 
& Western Ne- 
vada Club 
South Dakota, Neb. 
Newhouse Hotel 
Warehouse 
Southern California 
Club 





Stock Keeping Contest Keeps Store Clean 


HE Raymer Hardware Co., St. 

Paul, Minn., installed a novel 
method of keeping its stocks clean. 
Once a month a committee of three 
thoroughly inspects every depart- 
ment of this big hardware store. 
The various departments are graded 
according to their appearance, clean- 


Needless to say there is considera- 


liness, price tickets and absence of 
dead stock. Each department head 
is asked to tell the committee what 
he has done during the month to im- 
prove his department. When the 
entire store has been gone over the 
committee awards $5 to the sales- 
man having the best department. 


ble friendly rivalry, but just the same 
it’s a great thing to keep the shelves 
from filling up with slow sellers, as 
well as making the store a clean, at- 
tractive place for folks to come and 
shop. Why not try it out in your 
own store? 
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Business Stimulation Seen 
in Extra Steel Dividend 


N the opinion of many hardware manufacturers, jobbers and market observers the 


71 


declaration by the United States Steel Corporation of an additional dividend of 
14 per cent on its common stock will have a stimulating effect on business conditions 
for the balance of this year and for the first part of 1924. 


Some observers, however, continue to sound a note of warning, in spite of the opti- 
mism of big business. The fact that American production exceeds the national capacity 
of consumption is regarded by many as a basic factor that should not be lost sight of in 
any consideration of economic conditions present or future. 


Few important price changes are being made in the hardware markets, although a 


number of minor readjustments are reported. 


Retailers continue to buy freely for 


immediate requirements, but a marked caution is becoming more noticeable in future 


’ ANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn., 
have issued new list prices on aluminum ware, 
showing slight readjustments on 
numbers. The changes are so small that it is doubt- 
ful if they will affect jobbing quotations. 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., has issued 
new quotations showing a decline of ‘2c. on brass 
rods, 1c. on seamless tubing, and 4c. on other prod-. 
ucts, including copper wire. New prices issued by 


MONG the more important price 

changes made effective during the 

past week in the leading wholesale 
centers were the following: 


NEW YORK.—No price changes of 
any itnportance were reported by local 
jobbers during the week. Buying on 
the part of retailers in this section may 
best be described as frugal. In spite 
of some exceptions, jobbers generally 
are not booking spring orders in as 
large a volume as they had expected. 
It is hoped by many business men in 
and around New York that the % per 
cent additional dividend declared by 
the Steel Corporation will have a stim- 
ulating effect on the market. 


CHICAGO.—There were practically 
no price changes in this territory. Tur- 
pentine declined 1 cent per gal., and 
no price changes were reported on any 
of the items quoted in the Chicago 
HARDWARE AGE market. There is a 


trading. Collections are said to be somewhat better. 


Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


for brass rods. 
some special 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


distinct absence of talk on future prices 
but everybody seems convinced that 
they will not be higher than present 
levels. Hardware stocks show a 12 per 
cent gain over the corresponding period 
of 1922. 

BOSTON.—Advances and reductions 
in prices of hardware are still noted in 
the few changes being reported, which 
would seem to indicate we are still in 
a period of readjustment. The Ameri- 
can Brass Co. has reduced prices on its 
products % cent to 1 cent per lb.; rope 
is.1 cent per lb. cheaper, while tires 
and tubes cost about 7% per cent less. 
On the other hand, plate casters have 
advanced 10 per cent, and jobbers have 
put into effect an advance of 25 cents 
to 50 cents on factory shipments on 
some styles of bronze wire cloth. 


PITTSBURGH. — No important 
changes in hardware prices in the past 
week, It is stated that several makers 


jobbers are now said to be on the basis of 15'4c. 


Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has advanced prices 
approximately 10 per cent on its line of plate casters. 

Some tire manufacturers are reported to have 
reduced prices 71% per cent. 

Osborne Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has issued new 
prices on casting, scrub and similar brushes showing 
an advance of approximately 10 per cent. 





have reduced prices 10 cents per keg 
on iron and steel cut nails, or from 
$3.25 to $3.15 base per keg, in carload 
lots at makers’ mills. Prices on galva- 
nized sheets are being shaded by one 
or two mills, but this is not general by 
any means. Prices on brass and copper 
goods have been slightly reduced. 


CINCINNATI.—Price changes have 
been few. Wire cloth has been ad- 
vanced slightly for spring delivery. 
Lantern globes have also been advanced 
about 5 per cent. Turpentine and lin- 
seed oil are 2 cents to 3 cents up, and 
Ford sizes of automobile tires have 
teen marked up slightly. A decline 
has taken. place in sheet prices, as well 
as in the larger sizes of automobile 
tires. 


TWIN CITIES.—Market conditions 
remain rather quiet.. There have been 
no price changes of note during the 
past week. 
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Future Buying Frugal in N.Y. Market 
—Supply of Confidence Liberal 


ket is on more or less of a hand-to-mouth basis, 

although jobbers report that dealers are placing 
fairly substantial orders for holiday merchandise. 
jobbers have booked any really large orders for spring 
Some intimate that if retailers are unable to get 
spring goods it will be partly their own fault because 
the jobber will place his orders with manufacturers in 
accordance with the advance demands indicated by the 


CU et iso buying in the New York wholesale mar- 


goods. 


retail trade. 


Considering these conditions, the Steel Corporation’s 


AXES.—Buying not as active as it 
was; prices firm; stocks ample. 


Jobbers’ f.o.b. 
York: 


quotations, New 


Handled axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $19.25 
per doz.; 3% to 3% Ib., $19.25 per 
doz.; 3% to 4% Ilb., $19.75 per doz.; 
4 to 5 lb., $20.25 per doz.; 4% to 5% 
Ib., $20.75 per doz.; 5% Ib., only, 
922.75 per doz. 

House axes, 2% Ib., 
$14.25 per doz. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Consistent pick- 
up demands at steady prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. 
ork: 
Common carriage bolts, 
to 30-10 per cent; large, 30 to 30-10 
per cent. 
Machine bolts, small, 40 to 40-10 
per cent; large, 40 to 40-10 per cent. 
Lag screws, 40 to 40-10 per cent. 
Stove bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent, 
both flat and round head. 
Sink Bolts, 70-10 to 75 per 
Tire bolts, 45 to 50 per cent. 
Step bolts, 40-5 per cent. 
Serew anchors, 75-10 per cent. 
Lag screw shields, 80-15-5 per cent. 
Machine bolt shields, 65-10-5 per 
cent. 


BUCK SAWS.—Small out of town or- 
ders continue. 


Jobbers’ 
York: 
Buck saw and frame, double brace, 
$9 per doz. Buck saw, double brace, 
varnished frame, polished blade, 30- 
regular teeth, $13 per doz. Similar 
saw, with round breast blued _ blade, 
= thin back, 4% points, $13 per 
oz. 

Saw bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. 
One-man saws, 80c. per ft.; two- 
man saws, 66c. per ft.; crosscut saws, 
55c. per ft. 

Wood split wedges, 10%c. 


CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES.—In- 

terest somewhat less. Back orders be- 

ing filled. 
Jobbers’ 


19 in. handles 


New 


small, 30 


cent. 


quotations, f.o.b. New 


per lb. 


quotations, f.o.b. New 


tub, $5.90 each; 
18-in. tub, $15 


teeth, 


ork: 
Cider mills, 8%-in., 
13-in. tub, $12 each; 
each. r 
Berry crushers, aluminum, 
wood box, $6 each. 

Fruit presses, $2.98 
4-qt., $4.95 each; 
12-qt., $7.50 each. 


FURNACE SCOOPS. — Pick-up busi- 
ness fair during the past week; prices 
firm; stocks moderate. 


Jobbers’ quotations, 

ork: 

Furnace 
D handle, 
52c. each. 
handle, 68c. each. 
for bundle lgts. 


GALVANIZED PAILS.—Scattered 
buying for small lots reported; prices 


each; 


2-qt., 
each; 


6-qt., 


f.o.b. New 
hollow back, steel 
49c, each. Long handle, 

Hollow back, wood D 
All less 5 per cent 


scoops, 


Few 


additional dividend of 4 
mistic attitude of big business toward the future, are 
regarded significantly by market observers. 
ness men in New York confidently expect that the steel 
dividend will have a stimulating effect on general buying, 
and that it will be especially helpful in solidifying confi- 
dence in the future. 

Deliveries from manufacturers to jobbers continue to 
improve; collections are said to be better; retailers gen- 


per cent and the general opti- 


Many busi- 


erally are enjoying a healthy trade, and a good holiday 


firm. Insubstantial rumors of lower 


prices heard in some quarters. 
aaa quotations, f.o.b. 


York 
Galvanized pails, 8-qt., 19c. each; 
12-qt., 24c. each; 


10-qt., 22c. each; 
14-qt., 27c. each; 16-qt., 32c. each. 
Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 35c. 
each; 14-qt., 40c. each; 16-qt., 46c. 
each, 
Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 69c. each; 
No. 2, 78c. each; No. 3, 91c. each. 


GAME TRAPS.—Interest waning. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
York: 

Victor traps, size 0, with chain, 
$1.65 per doz.; without chain, $1.28 
per doz. No. 1, $2 with chain; $1.59 
per doz. without chain. Size 1%, 93.05 
per doz. with chain; $2.32 per doz. 
without chains. Size 8, $6.71 per 
doz. with chains. 

Oneida jump traps, size 0, $2.07 per 
doz. with chains; $1.71 er doz. 
without chains. Size 1, $2.38 per 
doz. with chains; $1.89 per doz. with- 
out chains.. Size 14%, $3.48 per doz. 
with chains; $2.81 per doz. without 
chains. Size 2, 95.37 per doz. 
chains. Size 3, $7.26 per doz. 
chains. 


ICE SKATES.—Holiday buying com- 
mencing. Stocks fair; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ f.o.b. New 
York 
Ice skates (Union eee Ne 
162 No. 
No. .88; No 
i? ae 1.21; No. 


New 


with 
with 


quotations, 


$5; Ext. 


$5.50; No. 07, $1.25; No. 08, $2.25; No. 
08%, $2.93. 
Sundries and parts from list 30-5 


per cent. 
N AILS.—Improvement in supply noted; 
prices firm; demands more moderate 
than they have been. 


Jobbers’ quotations, 
ork: 
Wire nails, $4.2 
keg. 
Cut nails, $4.50 base, per keg. 
Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 per cent off list. 
Roofing nails, 1 x 12 100 Ib., 
galvanized; and plain, $5.55. 


ROPE.—Interest mild; prices 
stocks ample. 
Jobbers’ 
York: 
Pure Manila rope, 
Ib.; hardware grade, 
Ib. 


f.o.b. New 


5 to $4.50 base, per 


7.55, 
firm; 


f.o.b. 


19¢. 
17%e. 


quotations, New 


base per 
base per 


in- 


SIDEWALK SCRAPERS.—Small 


business is anticipated. 


terest. Jobbers’ stocks in good condi- 


tion. 


new quotations, f.o.b. New 
or 
Sidewalk scrapers, tank riveted, 4 
x 7, $4 per doz. Scraper with shank, 
5 x 7, $6.25 per doz. Scraper, with 


socket, 6 x 7, $8.75 per doz. 


SNOW SHOVELS.—Jobbers’ stocks in 
condition to meet immediate pick-up 
demands. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New 
ork: 


Snow shovels, steel, 2 rivets, long 
handle, $4.75 per doz. 

Jobbers say this price is below 
factory costs today and will last only 
a short time. An advance is ex- 
pected. 

Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16, 
D handle, $13 per doz. 


Toy snow shovels, $2.30 per doz. 


SCREWS. — Continued shortages re- 
ported on some numbers. Demands 
consistent, 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
ork: 

Flat head steel 
66%, per cent. 

Round head steel machine 
66%, per cent. 

Flat head brass machine 
60 per cent. 

Round head brass machine 
60 per cent. 

Flat head steel wood = screws, 
bright, full packages, 75-20 per cent. 

Galvanized, 60-20 per cent. 

Flat head brass, 72%-20 per cent. 

Li head blued, 72%-20 per 
ce 

, head nickel plated, 6214-20 
per cent 

Round head 67% -20 
cent. 


Prices vary in different sections of 
the city. 


WEATHER STRIP.— Good demands 
continue at firm prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, 
York: 
_ Weatherstrip, double rubber, 66%4- 
> per cent discount; single rubber. 
66%,-5 per cent discount. Felt, 60 
per cent discount. Flexible all rub- 
ber, 60 and 5 per cent discount. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Jobbers’ quotations for 
spring shipment are as follows: 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. 
York: 


12-mesh, $2.55 


machine screws, 


screws, 
screws, 


screws, 


brass, per 


f.o.b. New 


New 


Black wire cloth, 
per 100 sq. f 
Galvanized wire cloth, 
$2.80 per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, 
~~ a sq. ft. 
er ag cloth, 
oil af 0 sq. ft. 
Bronze, 14- tt 
r.° bronze, 16-mesh, 
sq. 


12-mesh 
$3.30 


$7.50 


100 sq. 
100 


14-mesh, 


7.75 per 
$8.85 per 
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Future Business on Increase in Chicago 


—Stocks Larger—Prices Unchanged 


(Chicago office of HARDWARE AGE) 

HE hardware business during the past week is re- 
T ported to have been fair. The volume is still ahead 

of the same period last year, but not by a very large 
margin. There have been no price developments in this 
section for weeks and consequently, in the absence of any 
talk of price reduction or advance, little can be said as to 
what the market will be. Many people expect present 
levels to remain for some time, while others think there 
will be a softening all through the line. There seems to 
be a consensus of opinion, however, that prices will not 
be generally advanced in the near future. 

Conditions in the rural sections tributary to Chicago 
are still spotted. Many of these communities will not be 
in good condition this year, while others will develop con- 
siderable buying power as soon as the corn is marketed. 
There are some sections, chiefly dairy communities, where 
business has been consistently good. Business in the in- 
dustrial towns is just a little quiet at present. Factories, 
for the most part, are working on good schedules but are 
not employing unusually large forces. The coming of cold 
weather is driving a large amount of help to industrial 


ALARM CLOCK S.—Distributors’ 


months behind in deliveries. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fo.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in 
doz. lots, 911.04 in case lots; Blue 
Bird, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in 
case lots; Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. 
lots, $18.36 in case lots; Bunkie, 
$20.88 in doz. lots, $20.16 in case 
lots; Lookout, $13.20 in doz. lots, 
$12.84 in case lots; Sleepmeter, $15.12 
in doz. lots, $14.64 in case lots. 


somewhat broken. 


bitted unhandled axes, 
doz. base; double 
stocks still broken; factories several base: good quality black, unhandled 
axes, same weight, 
doz. base; single 
axes, $15 to $22 per doz., according 


to quality and grade of handle. ; 
BALE TIES.—Shortage of small wire ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS 
makes shipments hard to obtain; stocks pyjces unchanged and firm; demand ro 


bitted, $19 doz. 


single bitted, $13 
bitted handled 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago district: 
per cent discount. 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.~ BOLTS AND NUTS.—The demand con- Stocks on other items are 


centers and labor is not hard to obtain. There is no pre- 
mium for help and no high prices are necessary to obtain 
workers. 

Hardware stocks in the Seventh Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, of which Chicago is the center, showed a 12 per cent 
gain over the same period last year. The St. Louis bank 
showed September sales 10.9 per cent in excess of those 
of the corresponding month of 1922, but 16.7 per cent 
under the August total this year. These figures would 
also apply generally to the Chicago territory. 

The dollar for the week ending Oct. 27 is figured at 64.5 
cents purchasing power in comparison with the 1913 dollar 
at 100. The September average was 64.4 cents. Car load- 
ings continue to be heavy and the record for the week 
ending Oct. 13 passed the million mark and was slightly 
under the record loading for the week ending Sept. 29. 

Future orders are receiving attention and salesmen are 
showing good returns in booking for spring delivery. In- 
terest right now is centered in holiday stocks but the 
annual rush of pick-ups and fill- -ins will not start until 
after Thanksgiving. 


3 to 4 Ib., $14 daily. Carvers, silverware and holiday 

cutlery are very much in demand. Mer- 
chants who have not placed orders for 
their holiday season’s requirements 
should do so at once. 





all lines of heating appliances good. 
Stocks are short some sizes of flash 
lights, particularly the long range type. 
in good 


Bale ties, 70 


Demand for firearms and ammunition tinues good; manufacturers have made shape. 

continues strong. The gun shortage no further price adjustments. P We canote from jobbers’ stocks, 

probably will not be relieved until after We quote from jobbers’ stocks, —— oe a Meee ft ieee a 
f.o.b. Chicago: Small carriage bolts, $7: No i8 lamp cord, $15 per 1000-ft: 


the holidays. 


rolled thread, 50-5 per cent discount; 


1000- ft. lots, $13 1¢-in. brush brass 


1 39s ve jage 3 » 2g 0- 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Cold —1mail carriage bolts. cut thread, 4?- key socket, 20c. each; two-way, 
on. 4 = ’ . ro . . at . . ; 2 59 
weather has started an excellent de- riage bolts, cut thread, 40-10-5 per plugs, pl oy in‘ ots of | gy 
mand. cent discount; aman machine a ‘ts eneh: two-piece attachment 
rolied thread, 50-10-5 per cent dis- tte ion neal ons 
_ We quote from jobbers’ stocks, pnt ll small poten ae, bolts, cut plugs, 12¢c.. each. : 
f.o.b. Chicago: thread, 50-5 per cent discount; large EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 


Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 


machine bolts, cut thread, 50-5 per 
cent discount; all 
per cent discount; 
per cent discount. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.— Demand unusually large. 


stove bolts, 70-10 ¢ 
lag screws, 50-10 would doubtless bring some conces- 


Prices unchanged; quantity orders 


sions; volume of demand this season 


Spot Light.— Anderson No. 3286 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

- panne A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each, 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, 
$2.50 each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; 
Simplex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, 
No. $ 90c. each; National Standard, 


No. 91.20 each. 
eB ny By 14%-in. cylinder, 
f1.55 each 


Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30x3% non-skid, 
Fabric, $8.65 each; cord, $11.60 each; 
gray inner tubes. 30x34, $1.30 each; 
red inner tubes, 30x3%, $1.80 each. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-On Wrenches. — No. 101, 
Master Service set, $15.25; No. 202 
Heavy Duty set, $8; No. 404, Uni- 
versal Socket set, $7; No. 505B 
Screw Driver set, 93.40. All Snap-On 
Wrenches less 40 per cent f.o.b. Mil- 
waukee. 


AXES.—Prices enchenaed: expected to 
remain firm during the current season; 
factories more prompt with deliveries; 
demand increasing. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 


exceptionally good; factories still be- 


hind on production. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3%x3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4x4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, «case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, 92 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets. $4 per set; 
cylinder front door sets, $8.50 per set. 

CHAIN.—Demand continues steady, es- 
pecially for weldless patterns. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil 
chain, $8.75 per 100 Ib.; American 
coil chain, 40-10 per cent off list; 
No. 00 4% electric welded cow ties, 

75 per doz. 

COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Present prices low and are attracting 
an unusual volume of business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 

CUTLERY.—Pocket, butcher, table and 
kitchen cutlery orders are increasing 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smiths’ sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 
12c. per pound. 


FIELD FENCE.— Sales improving; 
prices are unchanged; March 1 dating 
being made on lots of 1000 rods or over. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% 
per cent discount from lists. 

FILES.—No change in price anticipated 
now, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list: Nicholson files, 
50-10 per cent off list; Disston files, 
50-10-10 per cent off list; Biack 
Diamond files, 50-5 per cent off list 

FOOD CHOPPERS.— Demand good; 
factories still slow; dealers should pro- 
vide for balance of year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Food choppers, Uni- 
versal No. 60, $15 per doz.: No. 1, 
$18.20 per doz.; No. 2, $22.25 per doz.: 
No. 3, $28.35 per doz.; Enterprise, 
No. 501, $16.65 per doz.: No. 602, 
$20.80 per doz.; No. 703, $27 per doz. 


; Sree 


te 
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GALVANIZED AND TINWARE.—No 
recent change in price situation; busi- 
ness brisk on some numbers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galva- 
nized after-made water pails, 8-qt., 
$1.89 doz.; 10-qt., 92.15 doz.; 12-qt., 
92.35 doz.; 14-qt., $2.65 doz.; galva- 
nized wash tubs, No. 1, $6.10 doz.; 
No. 2, $6.80 doz.; No. 3, $7.90 doz.; 
5-gal. galvanized oil can, $7.75 to 
$8.25 doz. 

GLASS AND PUTTY.—Demand for 
glass very heavy at present; prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B. up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount: 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-Ib., 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 

HANDLED HAMMERS.—No early 
price changes expected; sales keeping 
up very actively; manufacturers and 
jobbers shipping very promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 

HATCHETS.—Shipments being made 
promptly; sales on a liberal basis; ac- 
tive demand expected to continue; pres- 
ent prices are expected to hold firm 
during balance of year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2 extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.: 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10 doz. 

HICKORY HANDLES.—Sales good; 
shortage in better grades; prices firm 
and unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected sec- 
ond growth white hickory axe han- 
dles, $6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c per 
doz.; finest second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz. 


HINGES.—Prices firm; stocks broken; 
sales good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap ae in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57; 6- 
in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 per 
doz. pairs. Extra heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.85; 6- 
in., $2.31; 8-in., $3. 95; 10- in., $5.64 per 
doz. pairs. 

ICE CREAM FREEZERS. — Prices 
same as last season; orders for future 
shipment coming in freely. 

INCUBATORS. — Satisfactory volume 
of future business for future delivery. 
Future sales to date far exceed any 
previous year and greater business than 
ever is expected next year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per cent 
discount; -brooder stoves, 30 per cent 
discount. 

LARD PRESSES AND SAUSAGE 
STUFFERS.—Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Enterprise, No. 25, 4- 
qt., $7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 


each; No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. 
ICE SKATES.—Orders future delivery 
coming in; no change in prices; manu- 
facturers behind on deliveries. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago; Key clamp, rocker, 
men and boys, bright finish, 76c. per 


pair; key clamp, rocker, men and 
boys, nickel finish, $1.10 per pair; 
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key clamp, rocker, polished steel run- 
ners, $1. per pair; key clamp, 
hockey, men and boys, $1.38 per pair; 
% key clamp, rocker, women’s -and 
girls’, $1.31 per pair; % key clamp, 
hockey, women’s and girls’, $1.38 per 
pair; screw-on hockey, $1.19 per pair; 
men’s ice skate outfits, $4.75 per 
pair, women’s ice skate outfits, $5 
per pair. 
LANTERNS.—Current business good; 
manufacturers report greater volume 
of business; dealers are advised to 
cover for the balance of the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Dietz D-Lite, $13 doz.: 
with large fount, $14.25 doz.; Little 
Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, $13 doz. 





Hardware Age Helps the 
Business 


“HARDWARE AGE, 
“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 

“Have taken over hardware 
business at this address for- 
merly conducted by my father, 
J. W. Loveless (who has retired), 
and have found HARDWARE AGE 
a great help in keeping the busi- 
ness going. The many helps it 
contains are well worth using, 
and since April 2 of this year, 
when I took charge of the busi- 
ness, I have derived a great many 
ideas from it. 

“Inclosed is a check for which 
you will enter my subscription for 
two years. 

“Very truly yours, 
“W. J. LOVELESS, 
“Washington, D. C.” 











NAILS.—Jobbers report good stocks on 
hand; demand steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1-in. 
and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 
1-in. 


OIL STOVES.—Orders being taken 
freely with March 1 dating; indica- 
tions point to a heavy season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Old line Néw Perfec- 
tion 2-burner stoves, $17 each list: 
3-burner, $22 each list 4-burner, $28 
each list; new Improved New Perfec- 
tion 2-burner, $22 each list; 3-burn- 
er, $28.50 each list; 4-burner, $35 
each list; Superfex 2-burner, $36 each 
list; 3-burner, $45 each list; 4-burner. 
$58.50 each list. All subject to 30 per 
cent discount. Lots of ten or more 
are subject to 30-5 per cent discount. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Turpentine de- 
clined 1 cent per gal. Other items un- 
changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.04 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1 per gal. 

Linseed Oil. — Boiled, barrel lots. 
$1. hg per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.02 per 


ga 
Turpentine.—Barre! lots, $1.19 per 


ga 

Denatured Alcohol.—Barrel lots, 55¢ 
per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, lic per 
100 Ib.; 50-Ilb. kegs. 14%4c per 100 
Ib.: 25-Ib. kegs. 144%c per 100 Ib.; 
12%-lb kegs, 14%c per 100 Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6c per Ib. 

Shellac (4-lb. goods).—White, $3.75 
per gal. orange, $3.50 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 


PREPARED ROOFING.— Prices are 
as yet unchanged; demand continues 
very active. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago; Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.50 
per square; light tale surfaced, 95c 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $72 
per ton. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Early fal! 
business has been excellent. Novem- 
ber and December are always the big 
months and will be better than ever 
this year. Dealers find that store win- 
dow displays return big dividends. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles. — Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles. —Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 197, $14 doz. 

Nursing Bottles. —Narrow neck, flat 
shape and wide mouth, 4-o0z. (nar- 
row neck only), 80c. per doz.; all 
styles, 6-oz., $1.60 per doz.; 8-oz., #2 
per doz.; 10-0z.; $2.40 per doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cu), 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No 
232, $14 doz. 


RADIO.—Sets with one or more stage 
of radio frequency in greatest demand; 
tubes and B batteries selling well; de- 
mand is brisk. 


REFRIGERATORS. — Leading manu- 
facturers report that they are sold up 
for 1924. Dealers will make no mis- 
take by placing their orders now with 
jobbers. Jobbers’ stocks are limited. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Fall demand very 
heavy; excellent volume of business be- 
ing placed for spring delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Union Boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pair; girls’, $1.65 pair; Chicago 
boys’, $1.45 pair; girls’, $1.55 pair. 

ROPE.—Orders coming in for early 
1924. Current sales are moderate in 
volume; decline of 1 cent per lb. 
manila rope; no change in sisal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 15\4c. per Ib.: 
No. 2 manila rope, 14%c. per lb. base: 
No. 1. sisal rope, highest quality. 
standard brands, 13%c. per Ib base: 
No. 2 sisal rope, standard brands. 
12\%c. per lb. base. 

SASH CORD.—Fall sales good; de- 
mand continues. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.35 per p aac hanks; No. 8, $12 per 
doz. hanks? 

SASH PULLEYS.—Slight improve- 
ment in deliveries from factory noted; 
demand good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys 
60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. doz.; Common 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz.; barrels, 54c 
doz.; No. 105, 57¢c. doz., barrels, 55: 
doz. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Demand very 
heavy; prices unchanged, with conces- 
sions for carload orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicane: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 


SCREEN DOORS.—New prices on 
screen doors and window screens have 
been announced and are same as those 
in effect at the close of last season, but 
an advance over the early prices at 
which most of the orders were taken 
last year. Orders for future ship- 
ments are plentiful. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Screen doors, No. 266, 
2-8 x 6-8, $23.15 doz.; No. 296, 2-8 x 
6-8, $28.20 doz.; No. 311, 2-8 x 6-8, 
933.20 doz.; No. 515G, 2- 8 x 6-8, $40 
doz.; Window screens, No. 1393, ‘$5. 30 
doz.; No. 2433, $6.50 ‘doz. 


SCREWS. — Stocks ample; demand 





f.o.b. Chicago: 


bones from sothere stocks, 
D's hicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new list; 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 


SLEDS AND COASTER WAGONS.— 
Demand good. Dealers are urged to 
keep stocks in good shape. These are 
both good holiday numbers. 


per 100 joints. 
Elbows.—6-in. 


$5.40 per doz. 
$23.90 per doz. 


f.o.b. Chicago: 


SNOW SHOVELS.—Market is firm; sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage | : 
black sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. bronze wire cloth, $6.70 per 100 sq 


stocks should be in retail stores to take 
care of emergencies. 


SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— pacity, some are already sold up and 


jobbers’ stocks, 


Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 
cages blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, $916 per 100 joints; 26-gage, $18 
blued, corrugated, 
30-gage, A 45 doz.; 38-gage, $1.60 doz. 

Coal | Hods. — Galvanized, 17-in., 


Stove Boards. — Crystal, 33-in., 
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STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Prices doz.; No. 1, $1.83 doz.; No. 1%, $2.75 
are expected to remain firm; demand 
for current shipments extremely good; Victor No. 0, $1.65 doz.; 
shipments prompt. 
We quote from 


doz.; No. 2, $3.60 doz.; Triple Clutch. 
115X, $2.75 doz.; No. 215X, $4.88 doz.; 
No. 1, $2 
doz.; No. 144, $3.05 doz.; No. 2, $3.97 
doz.; Oneida Jump No. 4 92.38 doz.: 
No. 1%, $3.48 doz.; No. 2, $5.37 doz. 


WIRE GOODS.—Wire cloth and poul- 
try netting prices have been announced. 
This means additional future orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 Ib.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire. 
$4.60 per 100 Ib.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; 
No. 9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 


STEEL SHEETS.—Local stocks com- per 100 Ib.; polished fence staples 
plete; sales active; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, : ) 
28-gage, galvanized 100 sq. ft.; 12-mesh galvanized wir 


$4.25 per 100 lb.; catch weight spools 
painted barb wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib 
12-mesh black wire cloth, 92.10 per 
cloth, $2.45 per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mes! 


ft. in 50-ft. rolls; galvanized before 


TOYS.—Manufacturers working to ca- poultry netting, 45-10 per cent dis- 


count; galvanized after poultry net- 
ting, 45 per cent discount. 


Prices unchanged; strong market in tin cannot make further deliveries this WRENCHES.—Business_ exceptionally 


and lead. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $27 per 100 lb.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $26 per 100 lb.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $25 per 100 lb.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 = Ib.; 
Standard No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 


per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Chicago: 





(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 

INCE last reports weather conditions have been much 

more conducive to retail merchandising. Generally 

speaking, the public is buying clothes, shoes, food, 
and most of the other things that enter into our daily re- 
quirements only as necessity requires and then only after 
considerable shopping. There is a big volume of such buy- 
ing, but price is a large factor in it. In the retail hard- 
ware field, on the other hand, the question of price is not 
as paramount. People are buying hardware, paints, elec- 
trical appliances on a larger scale than a year ago, and 
buying oftener. Winter household needs, such as furnace 
accessories, weather strip, latches, hinges, door sets, pre- 
pared papers, prepared shingles, window glass, etc., etc., 
are an important factor in swelling the retail hardware 
dealers’ profits. 





year. The dealer ordering now is in- 
sured complete shipments from jobbers 
stocks and keen interest is being shown. 


New England Sales Top 1922 Record 


—Interest in Holiday Lines Increases 





, good; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches 


TRAPS.—Dealers’ stocks beginning to 40-10 per cent off; engineers 
move; current business very good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Triumph No. 0, $1.52 60-714 per cent off 


wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
dle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off 
Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo 





In a wholesale way, the hardware market is fundamen- 
tally unchanged. Jobbers, almost without exception, re- 
port sales as running well in excess of those for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The retail trade is paying 
slightly more attention to holiday goods, and as day after 
day passes it becomes more and more evident that jobbers 
will clean up well on this season. On certain classes of 
merchandise the jobber is sold ahead for the remainder of 
1923, and reports little likelihood of securing additional 
goods. Hardware manufacturers in this section of the 
country are well employed, most of them having sufficient 
business on books to carry them through 1923 or well into 
1924. Price changes are few and far between, this being 
true of raw material and finished product. For that reason 
no very important changes in jobbers’ lists are anticipated 
until after the turn of the new year, at least. 








AXES.—Axes, particularly those with 
handles, are selling freely. The high 
price and scarcity of anthracite coal 
unquestionably has been a big influ- 
ence in the axe market this season. 
Jobbers apparently have plenty of stock 
on hand, no delays in delivery being re- 
ported. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Axes.—Single bit, $14.50 per doz. 
base; double bit, $19.50. With han- 
dles, single bit, $18.75 per doz. 

CARPET SWEEPERS.—Carpet sweep- 
ers are moving out of jobbers’ stocks 
In good quantities, both for imme- 
diate and holiday wants. Jobbers are 
well supplied in all styles and makes, 
consequently no difficulty is being ex- 
perienced by the retail dealer as far as 
deliveries are concerned. 

We quote from Boston jobbers 
stocks: 

_ Carpet Sweepers.—Grand Rapids, 
jlapanned, $44 per doz.; nickeled, $48; 
Standard, japanned, $36: Universal, 
japanned, $42: nickeled, $46; Ameri- 
can Queen, $54. 


, 








Vacuum Sweepers.—Universal, No 
E720, $35 each, in lots of three, $33; 
in lots of twelve, $31.50; No. E7201, 
with attachments, $41.50 each; in lots 
of three, $39.50; in lots of twelve. $38. 


CASTERS.—The Bassick Co. has ad- 
justed prices on its line of plate casters, 
which show an average advance of 
about 10 per cent. 


CUTLERY.—Cutlery for the holiday 
trade is moving out in a satisfactory 
manner, and present indications are 
the season will be more active than was 
anticipated by the hardware trade a 
month or so ago. In relation to prices, 
the Acme Shear Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
says that, while it doesn’t think wages 
are going to continue to advance, it 
doesn’t expect to see rising prices in 
cutlery. On the other hand, the com- 
pany looks for no downward revision 
of wages for some time to come, and, 
therefore, believes that cutlery prices 
will remain about as they are, at least 
until the first quarter of 1924. The 
element of German competition in scis- 





sors and shears naturally affects the 


domestic industry, but there seems to 
be a feeling of uncertainty whether any 
large quantities can be imported dur- 
ing the remainder of this year. 
We quote from Boston jobbers 
stocks: 
Straight Shears.— Universal line 
japanned, 6-in., $8 per doz. net; 6%, 


in, 98.50; 7-in., $9; 7%-in., $9.55; 8 
in., $10.10; 9- in., $12. Nickel- pla ited 
6-in., $9.15; 6%4-in., $9.55; 7-in 
oe 10; 7\%-in., $10.75; 8-in., $11.15; 
$14. Left hand, 7%-in., 913.80 
Bent Trimmere.—Japanned. 7-in 
$9.55; 8-in., $10.75; 9-in., $13.55; 10 
in., $16.90. 
Barbers’ Shears. — Nickel-plated 
7%4-in., $12 per doz, net; 8-in., $12.80 
Scissors.—Pocket, 4-in., $8.35 per 
doz. net; 4%-in., _ Embroidery 
3%-in., $7.65; 4- in., $8.35. Ladies’ 
4-in., $8.35; 41 4-in., $8.70; 5-in., $9 
6-in., $10.35. 


ELECTRIC HEATERS.—During th 
past month there has been a big in- 
crease in retail and wholesale sak 

of electric heaters: More and mor 
people are having electricity installed in 
their homes, and the natural tenden 

is to use electrical appliances. 
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HOCKEY STICKS.—The movement of 
hockey sticks out of wholesale hands 
continues on a liberal scale, and job- 
bers’ stocks are beginning to show thin 
in places. 

We quote from Loston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Hockey Sticks.—Boys', $3.60 to $4 
per doz. net; men’s, 97.75 to $16 per 
doz. net. 


LEAD.—A recent reduction in the price 
for pig lead has given rise to rumors 
of a downward readjustment of sheet 
lead prices. Jobbers, however, have re- 
ceived no intimation from manufactur- 
ers that a change in price is coming. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Lead.—Sheet lead, 11%jc per Ib 
base, list. 
OILERS.—AII kinds and makes of oil- 
ers are selling unusually well for this 
time of the year. The demand is fairly 
well divided between high and low 
priced goods. 
We quote from Woston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Oilers.—Chace’s Patent Tin, No. 
‘), 67c. per doz.; No. 0, 84c.; No : 
$1; No. 2, $1.34;'No. 3, $1.50: No. ‘ 


$1.84; No. 5, $2.35, Copperized,, No. 
10, $5.60 per doz.; No. 11, $7.20: No. 


12, $1.17 each; No. 13, 3-in. spout, $2.75; 
5-in., spout, $3; 9-in., spout, $3. 25; 
No. 14, 5-in., spout, $4; No. 15, 5-in., 


spout, $4.88; 9-in., spout, $5.25. 
PLUMBERS’ TORCHES.—Now that 
cool weather has set in and the plumber 
is being called upon to make pipe re- 
pairs, ete., torches are beginning to 
move in larger volume. 


We quote from Soston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Plumbers Torches. — Clayton & 
Lambert line, No. 208, i-qt., $7 each; 


No. 144, 1-qt., $4; No. 146, 1-qt., 
$3.60; Selfblo, $1. 


ROPE.—There has been a further re- 
duction of 1 cent per lb. in manila and 
sisal rope, bringing the former down 
to 17 cents per lb., base. Early in Oc- 
tober there was a similar reduction. 
We quote from TWVoston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Rope.—Manila, 17c per Ib. base; 
sisal rope, 16c; hay rope, 16c; cotton 
rope, 52c. 

Lathe Yarn.—Sisal, C130, 15c; 


D200, 16c per Ib. 
SCREENS AND _ DOORS. rs’ 


prices on bronze screen cloth remain 
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as heretofore, but those on factory ship- 
ments of 16-mesh have been advanced 
25 cents and 18-mesh 50 cents. Job- 
bers are booking sizable orders on 
screens and doors for next season. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Screen Cloth. — Black, 12-mesh, 
$2.40 per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $2.90. 
Opal, 12-mesh, $2.95 per 190 su. ft.; Li- 
mesh, $3.45; 16-mesh, $3.95; all from 
Boston store. Direct mill shipments, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, black, 12-mesh, 
$2.15; 14-mesh, $2.65. Bronze screen 
cloth, widths 24-in. to 48-in., from 
stock, 7%c per sq. ft., factory, 74c; 
16-mesh, 8c; 18-mesh, 8%c. 


Screen Doors.—No. 241, 2 x 6 x 6, 
$20.80 per wen 2x8x 6, 921.75; 2x 
10, $22.80; 3 , $23. 80; No. 454, 2 x 

{ 


f, $28.40: 2 hg 5. £29.60; £2 x 10. $380: 
3 x 7, $32.10; No. 457G, 2 x 6, $2 

2 x 8, $25.75; 2 x 10, $27.20; 3 7 
$38.60. <All prices net, from store A 
10 per cent discount is allowed on 
direct factory shipments. 


SKIIS.—Skiis are in excellent demand 
and short supply. Manufacturers are 
sold up for the remainder of this season; 
consequently jobbers will be unable to 
secure additional skiis. 

TIRES.—A reduction of about 7% per 
cent is announced in one line of tires, 
and the probabilities are that other 
makes will be reduced accordingly. 
Tubes also are cheaper. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Tires. — Hartford Tires, Cord- 
Clinches, 30 x 3™%-in., regular, $10.25 
each; extra size, $10.25; straight 
side, $11.95; 31 x 4-in., $15.15; 32 x 
3%-in., $13.20; 32 x 4-in., $16.70; 33 
x 4-in., $17.25: 34 x 4-in., 917.75; 32 
x 4%-in., $21.65: 33 x 414-in., $22.15; 
34 x 4%-in., $22.70: 35 x 4%-in., 
$23.30: 36 x 414-in., $23.85; 33 x 5-in., 
$26.90; 35 x 5-in,, $28.25. 

Tubes.—30 x 3%-in., gray. $1.35 
each; 1 $1.85 each; 32 x 3%-in., 






gray, red, $2. 10; 31 x 4-in., 
gray, red, $ 40: 32 x 4-in., 
gray, a $ 33 x 4-in., 
gray red, 34 x 4-in., 
gray, red, $2. 32 x 4%-in., 
gray, $2.90; red, $% ; 338 x 4%-in., 
gray, $3.00; red, $3.35; 34 x 4%-in., 


gray, $3.05; red, $3.40. 
TOOL CHESTS.—Retail dealers are 
beginning to order empty tool chests 
for the holiday trade. Prices are prac- 
tically the same as a year ago, which 
undoubtedly has more or less influence 
on the retail buyer. 


TOYS.—The approach of, the holiday 


season finds sales of all kinds of toys, 
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It Holds the Interest! 


“Editor, Hardware Age, 


“239 West 39th Street, 


“New York, N. Y. 


S “Gentlemen: 


1! 


“Your publication, Harpware AGE, is one of the few trade papers that has 
held our interest and attention for more than ten years, and we write to 
congratulate you on the publication in general; also on the special articles 
in particular. A number of us here in the office enjoy your articles by 


Saunders Norvell and other special features. 


“Very truly yours, 


“R. C. Taft, Manager 
“The American Fork & Hoe Co., 
“Batcheller Works, 
“Wallingford, Vt.” 
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but particularly practical ones, are 
gradually expanding. Some of the job- 
bing trade say that sales the past week 
were larger than for the three pre- 
vious similar periods combined. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Play Toys. — Tail-O-Wags, No. 
420, $8.80 per doz. net; No. 430, 
$13.25: No. 440. $16. Wheelbarrows, 
No. 615, $19.80. Sand wagons, No. 
oe $16.50. Hay wagons, No. 610, 
$18.20. Foot Racers, No. 450, $16.50. 
Rock-A- Tot, No. 475, 945. ‘Seesaw. 
No. 551, $54. Circle, $74.25; No. 510, 
$81. Motor boat, No. 575, $46.20; 
No. 580, $69.30. 

TRAPS.—Game traps are still moving 
out of jobbers’ stocks freely. The num- 
ber of hunting licenses issued in vari- 
ous New England States this year 
shows a remarkable increase as com- 
pared with 1922, which explains the 
improvement in the demand for guns 
and ammunition; but, at the same time, 
State game authorities assert that 
many more people are trapping game 
this year than heretofore. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Mouse Traps.—Victor, 22c. per doz. 
net and $2.40 per gross: Offieial, 35e. 
per doz.; four-hole chocker, $i per 
doz. and $11.50 per gross. 

Rat Traps.—vVictor, 90c. per doz. 
net; Official, 91.20 per doz. 

Game_ Traps.—Blake Line, with 
chain, No. 0, $2 per - age No. 1, 
$2.35: No. 1%, $3.40: No. 2, $5.20 


20. 

Kangaroo Line.—With chain, No 
0, $1.89 per doz.; No. 1, $2.20; No. 
114, $3.17; No. 2, $4, 88; No. 3, $6.50; 
No. IXX, $3.05; No. ere $6.40; No. 
115, $2.26; No. 215, Bi 6: No. 115X, 
2.75; No. 215X, $4. 88. 

Oneida Jump Line.—With chain 
No. 0, ae No. 1. Mg ag No. 114, 
$3.17; No. $4.88; $6.59. 

Victor ute te. - 3 es: No. 1, 
$1.83; No. 1%, $2.75; No. 2, $3.60; 
No. 3, $6.10. 


WINDOW GLASS.—Sales of window 
glass are increasing as the cold weather 
comes on, and we are now in what may 
be considered the height of the season. 
A large percentage of individual orders 
received by jobbers have window glass 
specifications, and if business continues 
on its present scale another fortnight, 
it is intimated some difficulty may be 
experienced in filling orders, inasmuch 
as jobbers’ stocks are getting thin in 
places. 


Na 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Pt 2 same base as Stillson, namely 60 per 
pee ea cent off list. Parts also are quoted 
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cent discount; Trimo and Walworth, 
60 per cent off list 


Window Glass. — Single A, 25 2 ; Miscellaneous. — Drop forged 
Pigg nny Mn oe cent discount; 34 to at 60 per cent discounts. wrenches, 624% per cent discount; 
40 bracket, 84 per cent discount; a ae ‘ =e Westcott, 25 per cent discount; agri- 
larger, 82 per gent discount, Double om from Boston jobbers cultural wrenches, 50 and 10 per cent 
A, a sizes, per cent iscount. Ay i re ™ off list. 

Singie B, 25 bracket, 85 per cent dis- in "Sn6 and Rona ee We quote f.o.b. factory 

count; 34 to 40 bracket, 85 per cent a fa Soe ook Sees rei ge 

discount; larger, 83 per cent dis- 22; 12-in., $928; 15-in., $38; 18-in., Snap-on Wrenches.—No. i(i, Mas- 

count. Double B, all sizes, 86 per $48: 21-in., $58. ; ter Service Set, $15.25; No. 202, 

cent discount ; i Key Model.—Coes, 28-in., $18 each; Heavy Duty Set, $8; No. 404, Uni- 
i 36-in., $38; 48-in., $84. Discount of versal Socket Set, $7; No. 505B, 


WRENCHES.—Trimo and Walworth 
pipe wrenches are now selling on the 


40 and 10 per cent off list is allowed 
on the above wrenches. 
Pipe Wrenches.—Stillson, 60 per waukee. 


Screw Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap-on 
Wrenches less 40 per cent f.o.b. Mil- 


Steel Corporation Dividend Improves ‘Tone 
and Activity in Pittsburgh Market 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 
r HE steel trade has just had a very agreeable sur- 
[ss in the statement of earnings of the Steel Cor- 
poration for the quarter ended Sept. 30, and also in 
the action of the Corporation in declaring an extra divi- 
dend of % of 1 per cent on the common stock. The earn- 
ings for the quarter noted above were over $47,000,000, 
being very much higher than the “street” had guessed they 
would be, while the declaration of the extra dividend on 
the common stock was totally unexpected, even by those 
who profess to be close to what is going on in the private 
workings of the Corporation. If this extra dividend is 
maintained, it puts the common stock on a 6 per cent 
annual basis, but there was no intimation that this would 
be the case. The late H. C. Frick said once that the com- 
mon stock of the Steel Corporation was a “fair weather 
stock,” meaning that the declaration of dividends on it 
depended entirely on whether steel was prosperous or 
otherwise. However, the fact that the directors of the 
Corporation saw fit to declare the dividend means that 
they have faith in the future of the steel business, and 
further than that, the dividend would not have been de- 
clared unless the directors felt that it could be maintained 
for some time at least. 

Optimism has been sadly lacking in steel circles for 
some time, and it is believed that the action of the Steel 
Corporation on the dividend, and also its large earnings, 
will put the whole steel trade in a more cheerful frame of 
mind, and there is no doubt but that sentiment has a lot 
to do with business. When we all get in the “dumps,” the 
effect is usually to make a bad situation a good deal worse. 
Judge Gary, chairman of the Steel Corporation, said to the 
stockholders that incoming new orders represented only 
about one-half of capacity, but he added that inquiry was 
very good, and that he expected an upward turn in new 
business in a short while. He also said that the inaugura- 
tion of the eight-hour day was largely responsible for the 
employment of about 7000 more men by the Corporation, 
and that it would take possibly a year to find out exactly 
how much had been added to costs by its adoption. 

The local steel situation showed some improvement in 
the past week, both from the standpoint of new orders, 
and also in sentiment. While there was no actual increase 
in new orders, there was a very decided increase in volume 
of new inquiries, and the feeling is that the long looked 
for expansion in new business is not very far off. It is 
known positively that stocks of consumers and jobbers 
are low, and must be replenished in a short while. The 
railroads are active in the market, rail mills being fully 
sold up on all the rails they can turn out in the first half 
of 1924. The car shops are well employed, and have lately 
taken orders for thousands of freight and passenger cars 
for which the steel will have to be bought over the next 
three or four months. In addition, the automobile builders 


AXES.—Jobbers report that deliveries stocks are not very heavy, and they are 
from the manufacturers are better. De- buying frequently. 


are buying sheets and other materials more heavily than 
for a long time, and are specifying freely on their con- 
tracts. Further than all this, there is a good demand com- 
ing to this country from Japan for rebuilding materials, 
and this is likely to increase as time goes on, one of the 
latest and largest orders from that country being for a 
very large tonnage of black and galvanized sheets placed 
with the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for early ship- 
ment. It is said the order is a very desirable one, being 
for regular sizes and gages, and was placed at full prices. 
A Chicago mill also took 2000 tons of black sheets for 
shipment to Japan. 

The railroads continue to buy heavily. In the past 
week the railroads bought over 50,000 tons of rails, and 
active inquiries are in the market for about 100,000 tons. 
In addition, railroads have bought in the past week more 
than seventy-five locomotives and are asking for about 
3000 cars. This buying of the railroads and the auto- 
mobile makers is really the bright spots in the market, 
and just as soon as the ordinary consumers come in the 
market, which should be before long, there should be the 
old-time activity in the steel market. 

Not much that is favorable can be said in regard to 
prices. Pig iron has declined again, this time from 50 
cents to $1 per ton, and the market remains weak. Steel 
scrap has also declined further in sympathy with pig iron, 
and is now at the lowest prices that have been in effect 
in a very long time. On finished steel products, the mar- 
ket is weak on some items, and strong on others. Bar 
iron is down at least $1 per ton, and there is still some 
shading in prices on black sheets. 

The steel mills are not trying to force sales by reducing 
prices, believing that would not have the desired result, 
but are holding the market, feeling that the necessities of 
consumers will force them to buy in the very near future. 
Taken as a whole, the steel situation is looking better, and 
it is believed that in a very short time will be a good deal 
more active. 

The local hardware trade shows no important develop- 
ments. There is a good steady run of orders, compara- 
tively heavy buying being done on seasonable goods, such 
as supplies for the hunting season which is now open, 
also for holiday goods, the demand for which is better 
now than at this time last year. Prices on all lines are 
holding steady except on brass and copper goods, both 
of which are weak, due to the lower prices on those two 
raw materials. Copper has touched the lowest price in 
some years, and it is said that stocks are getting heavier. 
Deliveries by the manufacturers are good, with the excep- 
tion of some of the heavier lines, notably axes and track 
tools, on which the makers are somewhat behind. Jobbers 
are not encouraging their trade to anticipate their needs, 
the belief being that between now and the first of the year 
there may be some readjustments to a lower basis. 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 


per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz 


mand for axes is good, and prices are We quote from jobbers’ stocks, second grade axes, single bitted 
holdi fi a? retailers’ f.o.b Pittsburgh, as follows: handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled 
ding rm. Jobbers’ and retailers First grade, singlk hitted axes, $14.50 per doz double bitted, har 


oy 


ee 
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, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 
Oz. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—No improvement 
is noted in this market, demand still 
being only for small lots to meet current 
needs, while prices on nuts and bolts, 
also on rivets are being more or less 
shaded, depending on the desirability of 
the order. The automobile trade is 
specifying a little more freely against 
contracts, but other consumers are tak- 
ing in only such quantities as they must 
have to meet requirements. Very little 
buying has been done at prices put out 
some time ago by the makers, most 
consumers having had contracts placed 
at lower figures, and which have not all 
been taken out. Prices named below 
do not always represent minimum of 
the market. Discounts on nuts and 
bolts, also prices on structural and 
boiler rivets in large lots are now as 
follows: 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60, 10 and 10 per cent off list. Ma- 
chine bolts, all sizes, cut threads, 60 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage 
bolts, x 6 in.: Smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 60 and 10 per cent off 
list. Carriage bolts, cut threads, all 
sizes, 60 per cent off list. Lag bolts, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Plow 
bolts, No. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 and 
10 per cent off list; other style 
heads, 50 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
50 and 10 per cent off list; larger 
and longer sizes, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. Hot pressed square or hex, 
nuts, blank, 4.25c. off list. Hot 
pressed nuts, tapped, 4.25c. off list. 
Cip.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
blank, 4c. off list; C.p.c. and t. square 

hex. nuts, tapped, 4c. off list. 
Semi- finished hex. nuts, % in. and 
smaller, U. 8S. S. 80 to 80 and 5 per 
cent off list; 5 in. and larger, U. S. 
S., 75 to 75 and 5 per cent off list; 
small sizes S. A. E., 80 and 10 to 80, 
10 and 5 per cent off list; S. A. E., 
% in. and larger, 75 and 10 to 75, 
10 and 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 
in packages, 75, 10 and 5 bag cent off 
list. Stove bolts in bulk, 10, 5 and 
2% per cent off list. Tire bolts, 60 
and 10 per cent off list. Bolt ends 
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with hot pressed nuts, 60 and 5 per 
cent off list. Turnbuckles, with ends, 
¥% in. and smaller, 55 and 5 to 50 per 
cent off list. Turnbuckles, without 
ends, % in. and smaller, 70 and 10 
to 65 and 5 per cent off list. Washers, 
5c. to 5.25c. off list. Cap and Set 
Screws: Milled square and hex. head 
cap screws, 70 per cent off list; milled 
set screws, 70 per cent off list; upset 
cap screws, 75 and 10 per cent off list; 
upset set screws, 75 and 10 per cent 
off list; milled studs, 50 and 10 per 
cent off list. Rivets: Large struc- 
tural and ship rivets, base, per 100 
lb., $2.75 to $3; small rivets, 65 and 
10 to 70 per cent off list. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—Orders 
being placed are only for small lots to 
meet current needs, but prices on steel 
bars are being held, while iron bars 
are down about $2 per ton to the basis 
of 2.40 cents at mill in large lots. 


Warehouse prices on steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
cures steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 

4.15c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 


CUT NAILS.—Reports are that iron 
and steel cut nails have been reduced 
10 cents per keg, or to the basis of 
$3.15 in carload lots at maker’s mills, 
the price for less than carloads being 
$3.25 at maker’s mills. Demand is only 
fair. 

SHEETS.—New demand is better than 
for some time, but prices are not hold- 
ing very strong. Galvanized sheets on 
which the regular price in large lots 
al mill has been 5 cents for some time, 
are now reported to have sold at 4.90 
cents for desirable orders, a reduction 
by some mills of $2 per ton, while black 
sheets are also being shaded in some 
cases the same amount. Sheet mills 
are operating at 75 to 85 per cent of 
enpacity. 


TIN PLATE.—While the buying season 
for tin plate for this year ought to be 
cver, some consumers find they will 
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not have enough, and are placing more 
orders. One consumer is said to have 
bought lately 50,000 boxes for this 
year, but it is doubtful whether this 
delivery can be made, as all the tin 
plate mills are pretty well filled up over 
the remainder of this year. The price 
remains at $5.50 per base box at mill 
in large lots. 


STEEL PIPE.—Orders continue to be 
placed freely for butt weld pipe up to 
3 in. in size, but the mills are more in 
need of orders for large pipe, which 
are scarce owing to the depression in 
the oil trade. The pipe mills are well 
sold up over the remainder of this year. 


Prices are very firm, for small lots 
from stock being as follows: 


Black Galy. Black Galv 
168889 ee 1 STIS $9.31 
dey Bit oe OR 

ig $5.60 = 148.111.60 15.05 


ee 
- 4.17 56.43 2..2-15.61 20.25 
5.12 6.56 214. .24.68 
Above prices per 100 ft. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—Orders are fairly 
good for wire nails and plain wire, 
while for fence wire they are very 
heavy, this being the season when the 
farmers buy to repair old fences and 
build new ones. Prices on all wire 
products are reported as holding firm, 
with the single exception that in cer- 
tain sections of the country a few mills 
are said to be shading wire nails about 
10 cents per keg. 

Jobbers quote retail trade from 
stocks as follows: 

Wire nails. $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.3 38 per spool; galvanized, 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wre, $3.90 
per spool; No, 9 annealed fence wire 
$3.30 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 
the above prices on spools are for 
80-rod. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying in Cincinnati 
—Stocks Low—Prices Steady 


(Cincinnati office of HARDWARE AGE) 


jobber’s and the dealer’s standpoint. In some lines 
October was one of the best months of the year, 
but in others a dropping off was noted from the month 


J, Bonter generally has been good, both from the 


of September. 


Buying continues to be of the hand to mouth variety, 
and dealers are carefully watching their inventory. But 
there is no disposition to let stocks run down. 
one of the best posted hardware men in this section of 
the country states that he has never seen the time when 
stocks were so well assorted as at present and _inci- 
dentally when the stocks on the shelves were so low. 


ALARM CLOCKS.—No change re- 
ported; stocks broken, demand good; 
inquiries very numerous. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.— 
Sales of alcohol in October particularly 
heavy. Tire chains have also been 
moving very yell. Some jobbers re- 
port a heavy demand for holiday pack- 
ages of accessories. Ford sizes of tires 


have been advanced slightly, while the 


in this territory. 
In fact, 


promptly. 


larger sizes have been reduced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. Otherwise no 
changes have been reported. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Spark Plugs.—Champion X, 45c. 
each; in lots of 100, 48c. each. 

Weed, Rid-O-Skid and Deluxe 
Chains. —=25 rer cent off; in lots of 
12 sets, 33% off; in lots of 50 sets, 
40 off. 

Spotlights. — Delta. No. 20, $2.70 
each; in lots of 12, $2.60 each; Delta 


Prices generally continue steady, with here and there 
a few adjustments being made by jobbers themselves. 
Wire cloth prices for next year have been announced, and 
jobbers have made advances of approximately 5 per cent. 
The demand has been fair. 
duced sharply due to Chicago and Cleveland competition 


Sheet prices have been re- 


Dealers generally are holding off purchasing for for- 
ward delivery as long as possible. They do not anticipate 
any shortages of goods. Jobbers’ stocks are in good shape, 
and deliveries from manufacturers are coming through 
Collections are holding up very well. 


No. 24, $2.10 each: lots of 12, $2 
each; Delta No. 25, $2.70 each; in lots 
of 12, $2.60 each; New Delta Mod 
No. 65, $4.25 each; in lots of 1 
$3.90 each. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—While the price 
situation is admittedly weak, no 
changes have been made locally; de- 
mand fair. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobber: 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
and 10 off; large sizes, 45 and 10 off 
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carriage bolts, small, 45 and 10 off; 
large, 40, 10 and 5 off; stove bolts, 
70 and 10 off; semi-finished nuts, 9-16- 
in. and smaller, 75 off; larger sizes, 


65 off. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Demand 


steady, and October sales entirely satis- 
factory. Slight let-up in building noted, 
but this is regarded as seasonal, Stocks 
good; prices firm. 

CLIPPERS AND SHEARING MA- 
CHINES.—Demand fair; stocks good; 
prices steady. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Stewart No. 1 clipping ma- 
chine, $12.75 list; one-man power 
shearing machine, $21 list; top plates 
No. 90 and No. 360, $1.25 each list; 
bottom plates, No. 99 and No. 361, 
$1.75 list. Dealers’ discount 3314 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, pedestal type, $85 list; shear- 
ing machine, $90 list, f.o.b. factory 
Chicago, with 25 per cent discount to 
dealers. 


CUTLERY.—Holiday trade has been 
very active; sales well ahead of last 
year; no price changes; stocks in good 
shape. 


DRILLS.—Fair run of orders at un- 
changed prices. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
oaeme: Carbon drills, 60 and 10 off 
EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Demand good; stocks fair; 

prices holding steady. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28-gage, 5-in. eaves trough, 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; 28-gage, 3-in. cor- 
rugated conductor pipe, $5 per 100 ft.; 
3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$1.75 per doz. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS.—Holiday lines 
moving very well; no shortage of mer- 
chandise locally, stocks being in good 
shape; prices firm. 

FILES.—Demand picking up slightly, 
but largely of hand to mouth ¢char- 
acter. Prices as last quoted. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Files, all makes, 55 to 60 and 


0 off. 
GALVANIZED WARE.—D emand 


steady, sales have been good; prices 
fairly well maintained, stocks in good 
shape. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Galvanized Tubs.—No. 0 $5 doz.; 
No. 1, $6.15 doz.; No, 2, $6.90 doz.; 
No. 3, $8.45 doz. 

Galvanized Pails.—10-qt., $2.35 doz.; 
12-qt., $2.55 doz.; 14-qt., $2.85 doz.; 
16-qt., $3.40 doz. 

Garbage Cans.—Witt No. 1 with lid, 
$3.75 each; No. 2 with lid, $4.35 each; 
No. 3, $5 each; Witt pails, with lids, 
No. 7, $1.60 each; No. 8, $1.80 each; 
No. 9, $1.95 each. 

GLASS (WINDOW).—Demand con- 
tinues strong; stocks in good shape; 
prices firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Single and double strength 
A. first three brackets, 86 per cent 
discount; over first three brackets, 
84 per cent discount; double strength 
A, 85 per cent discount; double 
strength B, 87 per cent discount. 


HACK SAW. BLADES.—Sales 
prices firm. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


fair: 


stocks: Hack saw blades, 50 and 5 
off. 
ICE SKATES.—Scattered orders re- 


ported; little buying as yet; prices un- 
changed. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common ice skates, 85c. pr.; 
nickel plated, $1.35 pr.; nickel plated, 
hardened runner, $2.10 pr.: hockey, 
$1.70 pr.; ladies’ skates, $1.12 pr. 
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LANTERNS.—A slight advance on 
lantern globes reported, but no changes 
on lanterns; demand fairly good; stocks 


ample. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Supreme, No. 210, $7.75 
doz.; Supreme, No 240, $12.75 


doz.; 130 Midget Vehicle lanterns, re 
lens, iron clamp, enameled, B. E. 
lens, $17 doz.; 167 Supreme, $12.75 
doz.; 100 Supreme Electric, $15 doz.; 
Monarch, $8 doz.; Monarch, ruby 
glow, $10 doz.; D-Lite, $13 doz.; 





My Pa! 
He’s Got Sense 


D’y’ ever have one of those 
picture books come by mail full 
o’ tools and radios and ’bout a 
million things? Mailman left 
us one last month, and my Ma 
and me we had some time look- 
in’ through and marking things. 
Most we liked was a radio set 
$7.49. But my Pa he said one 
big “NO” and seemed like that 
settled it. Next night he come 
home and says, “I see our 
Hardware Man’s got in these 
radio sets and he tells me——” 
Well, the short and the long of 
it was my Pa he done just what 
the Hardware Man tol’ him and 
we got a radio set now that 
plays most the day for Ma 
while she’s doin’ up the dishes 
and things—and for us kids 
*fore bedtime, and nights there’s 

and tunes and speeches and 
un for Pa and Ma—and it 
works easy, not like Uncle 
Hen’s who sent away for his 
and’s been tinkerin’ ever since. 
My Pa says you can depend on 
our Hardware Man and my Pa, 
he’s got sense. 


Donny 
Smniles 














Little Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, 
No. 2, $13 doz.; Blizzard, brass fount 
and top, $18 doz.; Buckeye Dash, $14 
doz.; Railroad, No. 39, $15 doz. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Orders continue te 
be placed for spring delivery; prices 
unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common lawn mower, 12-in., 
$5.75 each; 14 in., $6 each; 16-in.. 
$6.25 each; better grade, 12-in., $7.00: 
14-in., $7.25; 16-in., $7.50; cheap ball 
bearing, 14-in., $7.75; 16-in., $8; 
ular ball bearing, 14-in., $9; a 
$9.55; 18-in., $9.75; high-wheel ball 
bearing, 14-in., $10.25; 16-in., $10.65; 
18-in., $11; high grade, ball bearing, 
with 5 knives, 16-in., $12.75; 18-in., 
$13.50; 20-in., $14.25. 

NAILS.—Some reports of price shad- 
ing, but this probably means only 
equalization of freights to Cincinnati 
from various producing centers. De- 
mand has been well maintained, and 
stocks are in good shape. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common wire nails, $3.60 per 
keg base; cement coated nails, $3.30 
per keg base. 

PAINTS AND OILS.—Advances of 2 
cents per gal. in linseed oil and 3 cents 


79 


per gal. in turpentine made since last 


report. Mixed paints and lead prices 
unchanged. Demand holding up very 
well. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
$2.90 per gal.; linseed oil, 98c. per 
gal.; turpentine, $1.03 per gal., white 
and red lead, 14%c. per Ib. 


REFRIGERATORS.—Future orders 
continue to come in, but sales generally 





speaking are light. Prices are un- 
changed. 

RADIO.—Sales of radio parts very 
heavy; prices very firm. 

ROLLER SKATES.—Orders continue 
to come in for roller skates. The holi- 


day trade absorbs large numbers of this 
item. Prices steady. 

ROPE.—Sales good; stocks fair; prices 
firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades Manila, 19c. per 
Ib.; sisal, 13%c. per Ib. 

SASH CORD.—Demand good, stocks 
fair; some advances expected. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades, 78c. lb.; cheaper 
grades, 42c. lb. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—Sales fair; stocks 
good; prices unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cast iron sash weights, $2.70 
per 100 Ibs. 

SCREWS.—Prices unsteady; 
fair; stocks in good shape. 

We 





demand 


quote from Cincinnati 
stock: Machine serews, 66% off: 
coach screws, 40, 10 and 5 off; cap 
and set screws, 70 off; wood screws, 
80 off. 

SHEETS.—Prices have been sharply 

reduced to meet competition of outside 

distributors. Demand for blue an- 

nealed good, but black and galvanized 

spotty. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Blue annealed sheets, No. 10, 
4.10c.; black, 28-gage, 4.80c.; galva- 
nized, 28-gage, 5.85c. 

SOLDER.—Demand fair; good stocks; 
prices fairly steady. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Warranted, 50-50, 28c. ib. 


STOVE PIPE.—Stove pipe moving 
well; stocks only fair; prices very firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 29-gage, 6-in. knockdown, 
blued pipe, $14.50 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, 6-in. $15.25 per 100 joints; 6-in. 
elbows, 29-gage. blued, $1.40 doz.; 
polished, $2.10 doz. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Next year’s prices in 
effect, showing a slight advance. 
Orders being placed for spring delivery. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Black-painted wire cloth, 12- 
mesh, $2.00 per 100 sq. ft.; opal, $2.65 
per sq. 


WHEELBARROWS.—No let-up in the 
demand; stocks in better shape; prices 
unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheaper wheelbarrows, steel 
trays, $3.85 each; better grade, $5.10 
each; contractor’s barrows, $5.40 
each; concrete barrows, $5.90 each. 


WRENCHES.—Fair demand reported; 
prices holding well. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Agricultural wrenches, 60 
off; Coes wrenches, 40 and 10 off; 
Stillson, 60 off; Trimo, 60 off; Snap 
on Wrenches, No. 101 Master Service 
sets, $15.25 each; No. 202, heavy duty 
sets, $8 each; No. 404 Universal sock- 
et sets, $7 each: No. 505B, screw 
driver sets, $3.40 each: less 40 per 
cent on all Snap-on wrenches, f.o.b. 
Milwaukee. 


jobbers 
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Close Buying in Twin Cities Market 
—Demand Improving as Temperature Falls 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARE AGB) 


ETAIL hardware sales remain about the same as for 
R the past two weeks. There is some improvement 
as winter merchandise comes more in demand. 

Jobbers report receiving a fairly good volume of busi- 
ness, mostly made up of small orders, as dealers are not 


AXES.—Sales fairly active; prices 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Twin Cities: Single bit axes, 
base weights, $14; double bit, base 
weights, $19 per doz. 

ASH SIFTERS.—Good demand; stocks 
ample; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Square wood sift- 
ers, $3.75 per doz.; round metallic, 
$4 per doz.; wood barrel, $12 per doz. 

BALE TIES.—Average good demand; 
stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single loop bale 
ties, 65-10 per cent from list. 

BOLTS.—Sales good; stocks ample; 
prices stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Carriage bolts, 
all sizes, 40-10 per eent; machine 
bolts, all sizes, 50 per cent; stove 
bolts, 70 per cent; lag screws, 50-10 
per cent. 

BRADS.—Sales very good for this 
season of year; stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wire brads in 
25-lb. boxes, 70-19 per cent. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Sales con- 
tinue quite active for this season of 
the year as the building construction 
work is being carried along later than 
usual. Stocks are in good condition 
as a whole. 

COAL HODS.—Sales_ good; 
ample; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 17-in. open jap- 
anned, $3.75; 18-in., $4.25; 17-in. fun- 
nel japanned, $4.80; 18-in., $5.25; 
17-in. open galvanized, $5.30; 18-in., 
$5.80; 17-in. funnel galvanized, $6.65; 
18-in., $7.10 per doz. 

EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR 
PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Demand some- 
what smaller than a few weeks ago; 
stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28- 
gage, lap joint, S. B.. 5-in., $5 per 100 
ft.; conductor pipe, 28-gage, 3-in., 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; conductor elbows, 
3-in., $1.55 per doz. 

FILES.—Demand considered quite 
good; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 
60-10 per cent from standard lists. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Sales  con- 
tinue fairly active; jobbers’ stocks 
ample; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
standard, No. 1, $6.85; No. 2, $7.75; 
No. 3, $8.95; heavy galvanized No. 1, 
$12 00; No. 2. $13.25: No. 3, $14.05 per 
doz.; galvanized pails, 10-qgt., $2.55: 
12-qt., $2.90; 14-qt., $3.20; 16-qt. stock 
pails, $4.50; 18-qt., $5.20 per doz. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Very good re 
tail demand; stocks ample; prices 
steady. 


stocks 





the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single strength 
glass 82 per cent; double strength 
glass 84 per cent; 50-lb. drums of 
pany. $5 cwt.; 25-lb. drums, $5.20 
cwt. 


HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—De- 
mand good; jobbers’ stocks ample; 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities; Carpenters’ ham- 
mers, Maydole No. 11%, $13.50 per 
doz.; Plumb, HF81, $13.25 per doz.; 
Riverside, No. 61144, $13.25 per doz. 
Hatchets, Plumb broad, No. 2, $19.40 
per doz.; Plumb’s shingling, No. 2, 
$15 per doz.; Plumb claw, No. 2, 
$16.25 per doz. 

LANTERNS.—Demand active; stocks 
fairly good; prices as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, 
long or short globe, $13.50 per doz.: 
Kmbury lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 
= Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
Oz. 


NAILS.—Very good demand for this 
time of year; stocks good; prices un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 

JIL HEATERS.—Sales good; stocks 
in jobbers’ hands somewhat broken; 
prices firm. 

_ We quote from_ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Japanned polished 
steel, 3% qt. capacity, $3.50 each; 
nickel polished steel, 4-qt. capacity, 
$5.40 each. 





“T Will Surely Need’ It in 
My Business” 


““HARDWARE AGE, 
“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 

“Having sold out my stock of 
hardware and building at 34 East 
Washington Street, Huntington, 
Ind., to O. E. Eviston, who will 
continue in the hardware business 
at the same location, I concluded 
to have you transfer the balance 
of my subscription, which is paid 
for two years from last May, to 
O. E. Eviston, 34 East Washing- 
ton Street, Huntington, Ind. 

“In the short time I have been 
a subscriber to HARDWARE AGE 
it surely was a valuable compan- 
ion for me. Mr. Eviston says to 
me, after looking through a copy 
of the HARDWARE AGE, ‘J will 
surely need it in my business.’ 

“Thanking you for past favors, 
I remain 

Yours respectfully, 
“FRED GILL, 
“Huntington, Ind.” 











buying more than actual requirements at this season of 


There has been a very good demand for hunting sup- 
plies and equipment during the past two weeks, but the 
season is practically over at this time. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Very good de. 
mand; stocks fairly complete; prices 
stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Pyrex oven ware: 
No. 101 casseroles, $1.33 each; No. 197 
casseroles, $1.17 each; No. 202 pic 
plates 50 cents; No. 210 pie plates, 
67 cents; No. 212 bread pans, 60c. 
No. 231 utility pans, 67c; No. 12 tea- 
pots, 2-cup, $1.67 each; No. 24, 4-cup, 
$2.00 each; No. 36, 6-cup, $2.33 each. 


REGISTERS.—Good demand; stocks 
fairly good; prices firm. 

We auote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast steel regis- 
ters 334% per cent from lists. 

ROPE.—Demand about average for 
this time of year; stocks ample; no fur- 
ther price changes. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades manila 
rope 17%c. per lb. base; best grades 
sisal rope 16%c. per lb. base. 


SANDPAPER.—Sales considered good, 
although lighter than earlier in the 
year; stocks good; prices show no 
change. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 1 
sandpaper, $6.50 per ream; second 
grade, $5.85 per ream; Garnet No, 1, 
$16.50 per ream. . 

SCREWS.—Only an average retail de 
mand; jobbers’ stocks good; prices as 
last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 7214 per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 

SKATES.—No retail demand expecte: 
until latter part of November; dealers 
getting stocks into shape; prices very 
firm, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Men’s No. 1624 
skates. 80c. per nair; 1624%, $1.15 per 
pair; 524%, $1.21 per pair. Ladies’ 
No. 5624% $1.06 per pair; Nestor 
Johnson hockey, plain, $7.50 per pair; 
nickel plated, $8.50 per pair. 


SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS.—Some demand develop 
ing in extreme northern part of thi« 
territory and by end of next mont! 
expected to become general. Prices 
remain unchanged. 

SOLDER.—Better demand for solder: 
stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed Half 
and Half Solder, 30 cents per Ib. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Demand only fair; 
stocks good; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvan- 
ized sheets $6.00 per cwt.; 28-gane 
black steel sheets $4.90 per cwt. 


STEEL TRAPS.—Colder weather 
brings’a better demand; prices as last 
quoted. 


Reading matter continued on page 82 
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McKINNEY 
Hinges Butts 





Just One Big Idea 


The one big idea back of Mc Kinney 


Hinges and Butts is to put the stuff in- 
to them that satisfies the merchant, the 


architect, the owner and the builder. 











are specified and used in all grades of 
buildings. At any price, they are 
finely finished, accurately machined, 
easy to use and make for fast work. 
They sell fast for all these reasons. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH 
Western Office and Warchou Chieage 
a 














Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf brack- 
ets, window and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Victer No. 0, 
$1.65; No. 1, 92; No. 1%, $3.05; No. 

2, $3.97; Newhouse Oneida Jump, No. 

0, $2.07; No. 1, $2.38; No. 1%, $3.48 

per doz. 
STOVE GOODS.—Active demand for 
stove goods; stocks ample; prices show 
no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stove boards, 


Crystallized. 28 x 28, $16.15; 30 x 
30, $18.70; 36 x 36, $23.65; stove pipe, 
uniform blued, 28-gage, 6-in., knock- 


down, $14.60 per 100 joints; common 
6-in., corrugated elbows, $1.25 per 
doz.; 6-in., adjustable charcoal iron 
elbows, 91.95 per doz.; dampers, cast 
iron, wood or coil handles, $1.40 per 
doz.; stove shovels, 14%-in., japan- 
ned, 60c. per doz.; 21%-in. Jumbo, 
japanned, $1.55 per doz.: Jumbo, Jr., 
%0c. per doz, 


TACKS.—Demand good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b.'T win Cities: 8-o0z. American cut, 


Ingenious Filing Device for 
Office 
Here is a new and practical piece of 
steel office equipment that is useful in 
every business office where numerous 
ledgers are used. 





The device is called the Servibus and 
its purpose is to promote efficiency in 
the accounting department. It keeps 
the books in order and ready for in- 
stant reference. It saves desk and floor 
space. It saves a lot of wear on the 
books. It is said to save time and work 
for everyone from office boy to credit 


manager. 

The Servibus illustrated is only one 
of many models, originated, designed 
and built by Lefebure Ledger Co., at 
100 E Avenue West, Cedar Rapids, 
Jowa. 


Display Fixture for Mirro 
Aluminum 


For the purpose of enabling retail- 
ers to effectively display its line of 
Mirro Aluminum Ware, the Aluminum 
Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis., has 
placed on the market a display fixture 
for free distribution to hardware mer- 
chants handling its Jine. As may be 
seen from the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the display rack should form a 


handsome store fixture, providing am- 
ple room for‘displaying a wide variety 
of articles. With this stand the mer- 
chandise is brought into full view, 
while permitting prospective customers 


Reading matter 
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82c.; 8-oz. tinned carpet, 96c.; 8-oz. 
blued carpet, 82c.; No. 11 double 
pointed, 38c. 


TIN PLATE.—Demand continues fair; 
stocks good; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Furnace coke, ICL 
20 x 28, $13.75 per box. Roofing tin, 
I. C. 20 x 28, $14.75 per box. 


WEATHERSTRIP.—Good volume of 
business developing; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: %th and %th 
wood and felt, $1.85 per 100 ft.; 1-in., 
$2.60 per 100 ft. 


WHEELBARROWS.—Sales continue 
of good volume especially on steel tray 
coal barrows; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood Stave bar- 
rows, fully bolted, $37.50 per doz.; 
No. 1, tubular steel, $6.75 each; No. 
1, garden barrow, 96.25 each. 





to examine at close range and handle 
the various items displayed — some- 
thing that almost everybody likes to 
do. The stand, which is supplied with 
a special sample order consisting of 
one or more of the principal items in 
the line, is 2 ft. by 6 ft. has four 
shelves, is mounted on casters, and 
comes in the choice of three finishes, 
oak, mahogany or battleship gray. 


New Kampkook Announced for 
1924 


A new No. 3 Kampkook, made by the 
American Gas Machine Co., Albert Lea, 
Minn., has just been announced for 
1924. The old No. 3, which has been 
on the market for a number of years, 
was the first camp stove of its kind 
brought out. The new improvements 
include permanently attached folding 
steel legs, which are concealed inside 
the case when the stove is not in use 
and which are claimed to be able to sup- 
port several hundred pounds weight. 
The grate is hinged to the case, as is 
the cover. The cover is equipped with 
end sections or wings, making a ser- 
viceable wind shield. The wind shield 
is also constructed so that it is adjust- 
able to accommodate large cooking 
utensils. These improvements have all 
been made on the old No. 3 model, 
which folded weighs about nine pounds 
and is equipped with handle for easy 
carrying. The tank holds one quart 
of gasoline, which is one hour’s supply 
of fuel. 
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WIRE.—Sales slightly better; demand 
not active; stocks good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70: 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 
wire, $3.96; galvanized hog wire, 
$4.25; smooth black annealed No. 9, 
$4 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, $4.45 per cwt. 


WRENCHES.—Good demand for 
wrenches of practically all kinds; 
stocks in jobbers’ hands fair; prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Agricultural 
wrenches, 60 per cent; Coes 
wrenches, 40-10 per cent; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent; knife handle 
wrenches, 40-10; Stillson, 60-10; 
Trimo, 60-74%: Snap-on wrenches in 
sets, Master Service No. 101, 915.25; 
No. 202, $8; No. 404, $7; No. 505B, 
$3.40; less 40 per cent. f. o. b. Mil- 
waukee. 


Addition to Silverstone Line of 


Golf Bags 


Harry Silverstone & Co., Chicago, 
manufacturers of leather and sporting 
goods, have been adding considerably 
to their golf bag lines. One of the re- 





cent new models to be turned out by 
this firm is the No, 118, illustrated. 

Some of the advantages claimed by 
the makers are: Bottoms and tops 
are constructed of rawhide, solid 
brass and leather in cup-shaped 
style, these bottoms being guaran- 
teed for the life of the bag. A 
strap across the top separates the 
wood from the iron clubs, extra 
sized ball pocket to hold at least 
one dozen balls. All openings, 
such as pockets, handle layers, 
handle loops, etc., are especially 
riveted, which is claimed to keep 
them from opening up in time of 
wear. A special front stay keeps 
bag in shape at all times, All 
stays are made of extra heavy tem- 
pered steel wire and rings are elec- 
trically welded. 


continued on page 84 
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Swiftly, silently,completely—like a powerful phan- 
tom hand—the R-W Door Closer and Check shuts 


any door. There are six sizes, meeting every re- 


quirement from light screen doors to heavy out- —_ 
side doors which close against a strong draft. adjustment of 


losing pressure - _ 


R-W Door Closer and Check 


has many exceptional featutes that serve to exemplify its superiority. Among these 
are its easy adaption to either right or left hand doors by merely swinging the arm; 
the simple adjustment of the closing pressure by means of a single milled screw— 
without the aid of tools; a spring that cannot possibly be wound beyond the safety 
limit; the high lubricating qualities of its special liquid, and its absolutely leak- 
proof construction. Attachable by flush, corner or soffit brackets. 

Write to Dept. A for illustrations and complete descriptions. 





‘ ° e 
New York ichards- ilcox 0 Chicago 
Boston * ® Minneapolis 
os & A Hanger tor any Door that Slides.” Omaha 
evelan = K Cit 
Indianapolis Au RO RA, ILLINOIS ° U. S.A. pergola 
inna \RICHARDS=WILCOX~ CANADIAN® CO. I ' ‘Sam Francisco 
(803) Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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Here’s How a 


Housewife 


goes about buying an Ace 
Knife Sharpener. 





Sees an Adv. 


of the Ace in Good House- 
keeping. Registers 
mingled interest, curiosity 
and desire. 





Notices Star 


above the name, the rec- 
ommendation and _  ap- 
proval of the Good House- 
keeping Institute. Reg- 
isters confidence in the 
Ace. 





Sees Demonstration Board 
on counter of hardware 
store. Watches Mr. Jones 
draw knife through discs 


a few times. Registers 
wonder, amazement and 
delight— 


“Wrap me up an 


Knife | 
Sharpener” 


Manufactured by 
The Ace Hardware Mfg. 
Corp. 
Philadelphia 


‘ 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
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Plan to Increase Consump- | Paint Production 32 Per Cent 
tion of Cold Rolled Strip — Ahead of Last Year 


| 

| . . . 
Steel The production of paint and varnish 
products during the first-half of 1923 
Means of increasing the consump-| was 32 per cent greater than during 
tion of cold rolled strip steel were dis- | the same period in 1922, according to 
cussed at a recent meeting of thirty- | statistics compiled by the Save the Sur- 
five companies manufacturing cold | face Campaign based on information 
rolled strip steel in the United States, | collected yA Ge Census Waking De 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, | Partment of Commerce, Was ington. 
New York City, Oct. 24 The volume of products produced 
in, ney te during the first six months of 1923 
rite, meeting was in charge of E. W. | when compared with ‘one-half. of the 
am, end Gheskes 3. <a of Pitts- total volume ‘of production during the 


: ” twelve months of 1920, show an in- 
burgh, Pa., secretary; ninety-eight per | crease of 49 per cent and an increase 
cent of the entire production of cold | of 76 per cent over one-half of the total 
rolled strip steel in the United States} volume of production during twelve 


being represented at the meeting. months of 1921. 

The suggestion that cold rolled strip | 
steel industry meetings be held quar- | 
terly was unanimously favored, and as 
the majority of cold rolled strip steel | Oscar C. Rixson, president of the 
manufacturers attend the American | Oscar C, SORES Co., Chicago, died at 
Iron and Steel Institute meetings, | his home in that city Saturday, Oct. 27, 





Osear C. Rixson Dies 


was decided to hold a quarterly meet- | from heart trouble. The remains were 
ing immediately prior to or following | taken to New Rochelle, N. Y., for in- 
each meeting of the American Iron | terment. 

and Steel Institute. Each manufac- | —-—— 

turer pledged for his own company his | 


entire cooperation in the devising of | £0 Educate Master Painters 
ways and means for disposing of the Plans to undertake a systematic 
surplus production. ! education of master painters, dealers 


Attention was called to the increase | and their clerks in the selling of paint 
in cost of production through the| and varnish and in developing new 
establishment of the eight-hour day | business were discussed at a meeting of 
basis. Apparently there is no relief in| National Save the’ Surface Salesmen, 
sight by way of reduction in cost of | held in Chicago, Oct. 12. 
production. It was shown at the meeting that 

A canvass of the manufacturers careful plans had been laid to lengthen 


° ? inti 9] 
present developed export business of the Pape season, and that ed loca 
cold rolled strip steel amounted to less trade was accepting Its responsl ility Mn 


than 1 per cent of the production. planning dull seasons sales drives. 


Munkel-Lamneck Co. to Move 
The Munkel-Lamneck Co., Columbus, 
Manufacturers Ohio, dealers in furnaces, ranges ani 
_ | heaters, have purchased property at 
Sixteen salesmen of Greer & Laing, | 75-77 North Front St., and will, after 


Wheeling, W. Va., recently made a trip! alterations are comp! se 
, é oe, s pleted, remove their 
to Mansfield, Ohio, to visit the plants establishment to the new location. 





Greer & Laing Salesmen Visit 


of the Tappan Stove Co. and the Colum-| The Columbus Mill & Mine Supply Co. 
bia Tire Co. The salesmen delegation | which now occupies the property, will 
was in charge of F. A. Ebeling, gen-| be located in the plant of the Brown 
eral manager, Greer & Laing. Allen} Stee} Co,, Marion Road. 


Tappan and F, A. Weaver of the Tap- 
pan Stove Co. conducted the visitors 


through the stove and range plants of | ere a ° ny 
that company. United Tool & Die Co. Inco: 





hia | porated 
Thicle = ° The United Tool & Die Co., Inc., 
Thiele Bros. Robbed Hartford, Conn., has _ incorporated 


Thiele Bros., Gilman, Wis., were | under the laws of Connecticut with 4 
burglarized recently. The robbers | capital of $50,000, The incorporators 


took guns, revolvers, ammunition and} are: James J. Carney, Hartford, and 
silverware. The loss amounted to} Joseph E. Delaney and Frank R. Vel- 
several hundreds of dollars. The store | hage, West Hartford. 

of the Cardiff Hardware & Plumbing 





— oR eeened & CE | D. C. Middlemas Sons Sold 

gained through back doors and win-| Mills & Woodruff have purchased the 

dows in both cases. Julius Schroeder, | retail hardware business of D, C. Mid- 
dlemas Sons, Clay City, Ind., and will 


operate the store under the name of 
| Mills & Woodruff. 


Reading matter continued on page 86 


Glidden, Wis., suffered the same ex- 
perience recently. Some merchandise 
and about $24 in cash was taken. 
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“Right in the Heart 
of Successful Small 


Wares Displays” 






Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
No. 995758 which 
will be strictly en 
forced. 


Put this big success in the heart 


of your small wares display 


DOMES of SILENCE 


Pay you 60% profit on cost 


DOMES of SILENCE are made in six 
sizes: 34in., Yin, in, 34 in, % in., 
and the extra large 114 in., and are packed 
in two styles, assorted or straight sizes. 


Assortment D-19, as illustrated, 


Costs you $3.00 

Retails for $4.80 
Contains one dozen sets each % in., 54 in., 
Y%in. and Win. sizes (4% gross sets). 
Straight sizes are packed 4 gross sets of 
one size in a display box at $9.00 per gross 
sets, except the 144 in, size which is $13.50 


Order by sizes, or if small assortment is 
desired, order Assortment D-19. 


“17 Seats Seremt, New Yort Gry 









Handle smal) things in a 


big way and the profits 
will be big 


My ERCHAN TS are now grouping small wares 


items that people need but seldom think of. 
Instead of having them scattered and buried 
under other stock they have assembled these items 
on counters—on tables—even in specially built 
cabinets. Wherever the plan has been tried it 


has resulted in increased sales—fast turnover- 
profits multiplied. ; 
You too should try this plan. Group small wares. 
The combined display will attract the customer’s 
attention. In the group she will find many items 


that she needs but hadn't thought of. 


There is a decided store advantage in the extra service 
and convenience this plan offers your customers who may 
want an article but have no idea where it can be bought. 


Take atip from merchants who have adopted this plan 
and group small wares. 


Further follow their example and makeDOMES of SILENCE 


a prominent feature of your display. 
Order from Your Jobber Today 


Advertising Cuts Furnished Free 
Send for Proof Sheet 
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Washington News 


(Continued from page 65) 





of Customs at New York, in granting 
free entry to an importation which the 
domestic producer contends should be 
dutiable. This is the first case brought 
under the novel provision of the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Tariff Act, which per- 
mits a domestic manufacturer to bring 
an action to obtain a higher assessment 
on competing imported goods in order 
to protect himself. 

Under former tariff laws only two 
parties to a controversy respecting duty 
or classification were recognized; name- 
ly, the Collector of Customs and. the 
importer. Under the present law, how- 
ever, domestic manufacturers are per- 
mitted to intervene in their own behalf 
and to appeal to the Board of General 
Appraisers against classifications or 
rates on imported merchandise which 
they regard as injurious to the com- 
peting domestic product. 

The importation about which this con- 
troversy revolves consists of typewriter 
ribbon spools of metal, made by Walter 
Grafton & Sons, an English concern. 
The Collector of Customs at New York 
held the goods to be parts of type- 
writers and therefore free of duty under 
paragraph 1542 of the free list. 


Domestic Producers Intervene 


The Decorative Metal Manufacturing 
Company, a domestic concern which 
makes similar goods, has intervened 
with a petition contending that as the 
ribbon spools are thrown away when 
the ribbon is worn out, and moreover, 
zre manufactured by concerns which do 
not make typewriters, such spools are 
not “parts of typewriters” but are prop- 
erly dutiable under the basket clause 
ot the metal schedule as “manufactures 
of metal not specially provided for’ at 
40 per centum ad valorem. 

Eminent counsel have been retained 
in this case to represent both the im- 
porters, who naturally are satisfied 
with the free entry granted by the Col- 
lector of Customs, and the domestic 
manufacturers of similar goods who are 
asking the assessment of a 40 per cent 
duty. However the case is decided, it 
is probable that an appeal will be taken 
te the U. S. Customs Court of Appeals. 


Where Does Attorney General Stand? 


A novel feature of this case is the 
position of the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of customs cases, 
who has made a formal appearance. 
The function of this official heretofore 
has been to defend the position of the 
Collector of Customs, but in this case 
ke has declined to state whether he will 
contend for the free entry of the goods 
in question or for the assessment of 
duty as demanded by the domestic pro- 
cucer of competing goods. Attorneys 
for the importers have sought to force 
the Assistant Attorney General to an- 
nounce his position, but he has declined 
to commit himself, possibly because the 
statute makes no provision for appeals 
by the Federal Government from the 
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rulings of collectors who are the regu- 
lar authorized representatives of the 
Government itself. 

Should the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral join forces in this case with the 
domestic producers of competitive 
goods, anomalous situation would be 
presented of the Government repudiat- 
ing its own classification. Incidentally 
we should have the spectacle of the 
Department of Justice protesting 
against an assessment of duty by the 
Treasury Department, which is clothed 
by law with the sole jurisdiction to 
make original findings regarding clas- 
sification and rates of duty. 





Hard to Get Along 
Without It 


*““HarpwarE AGE, 

“New York. 
“Gentlemen: 

“It’s mighty hard for me to get 
along without Harpware Ace. I 
would like for you to re-enter my 
name. Render me a bill for my 
back dues and I will pay same 
and one year in advance. 

“Please attend to this at once 
and oblige. 

“Yours very truly, 
“R. T. Armstrong, 
“Fort Scott, Kan.” 











The Federal Trade Commission has 
broken out in a new place. It has come 
te the aid of labor organizations by 
issuing a complaint against certain 
manufacturers of overalls, who, it is 
aileged, have falsely represented their 
products to be made by union labor. 
The commission’s bulletin describes 
this case in part as follows: 

“The complaint states that the re- 
spondents placed on the market overalls 
and trousers to which was attached a 
brand or label containing respondents’ 
registered trade brand and jin con- 
spicuous type the words ‘Union Made.’ 
The complainant alleges that respon- 
dents’ products are not manufactured 
by workmen or artisans who are mem- 
bers or affiliated with associations or 
organizations generally known, recog- 
nized and referred to as unions, but on 
the contrary, it is alleged, are what is 
known as ‘non-union made.’ The re- 
spondents’ acts, the complaint states, 
have the tendency to mislead and de- 
ceive the purchasing public into the 
erroneous belief that respondents’ prod- 
ucts are union made, and result in an 
unfair advantage over competitors. 

“Under the law whenever the com- 
mission has reason to believe that an 
unfair method of competition has been 
used against the public interest it must 
issue its complaint. However, the ques- 
tion whether or not such method has 
been used is not passed upon by the 
commission finally until after re- 
spondents have had thirty days in which 
to answer and the issue has been tried 
out.” 


Nobody needs to be told that the 
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farmers of the country constitute a 
most important contingent in the 
patronage of country stores, especially 
the establishments devoted to hardware 
and numerous allied lines. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, however, has 
made public the results of an interest- 
ing survey of a farming community be- 
lieved to be typical, which shows that 
the tillers of the soil are in a very 
enviable position and quite able to spend 
a lot of money for things commonly re- 
garded as luxurious. 

These inquiries were begun with a 
study of an area in Livingston County, 
New York, which was chosen because it 
is typical of moderately successful gen- 
eral farming. It was not desired at the 
outset to paint a picture too dark or 
too light. The ultimate object was to 
get a general view of farm living con- 
ditions throughout the country. 

The investigation covered 402 farms, 
representing about 14 per cent of the 
total number in the county, and having 
an average size of 131 acres. Of the 
402 farmers represented in the study 
295 were owners and 107 tenants. 
Average expenditure by the farm fam- 
ilies in question was $2,012 in the 
twelve months. About one-third of this 
sim was provided without direct pur- 
chase; that is to say, it came from food 
materials and fuel obtained from the 
farms, from occupancy of the farm 
home, and from unpaid labor. 


Nearly 40 Per Cent for Food 


Expenditure for food was 39.5 per 
cent of the total; for clothing, 13.8 per 
cent; for health maintenance, 4.1 per 
cent; for education, church and social 
activities, recreation, etc., 15.9 per cent, 
and for personal items, 1.2 per cent. 
The average value of the farm homes 
was estimated at $2,340. Water was 
piped into 19.8 per cent of the houses, 
and gas or electric light was found in 
24.6 per cent. These figures are con- 
siderably higher than the average for 
New York State as a whole, according 
to the 1920 census. 

The average value of house furnish- 
ings was estimated at $822. In many 
houses not all rooms were in use; no 
overcrowding was found. On the aver- 
age there were 1.9 rooms of all kinds 
and one bedroom used by each person. 

Apparently the Livingston County 
families devoted about one-sixth of 
their income to expenditures for “ad- 
vancement,” in which category the in- 
vestigators include travel, vacation 
trips, automobiles and apparatus and 
supplies for amateur scientific work, as 
well as formal education and church 
and social work. 


Flivver Cost Is Big Item 


The largest single “advancement” 
item was the cost of operating and re- 
pairing an automobile. This figure 
averaged $65. Cars were owned by 304 
ar 75.6 per cent of the farmers included 
in the study. The latest census gives 
30.7 per cent as the average number of 
farmers owning automobiles throughout 
the country. Next to expenditure for 
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The greatest development in oil burning 
ater Heaters 





NESCO PERFECT 
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No—it is not merely a stove you want; nor do your 
customers. What you both want is RESULTS. 

They measure results in what a stove can do. You 
measure results in the number of stoves you can sell. 
Therefore the 


NESCO |JPERFECT 


CH. COCA SPrOVE 


known country-wide as a result-producer, satisfies you both. It 
meets every requirement of every woman who cooks. 

The Nesco Perfect fries, bakes, boils, roasts, preserves, broils 
and toasts perfectly. It boils the clothes and heats the irons. A 
gallon of oil per burner operates the stove 25 hours steady, 
full-flame. 

The Nesco Perfect is popular priced, and in popular growing 
demand due to compelling 1924 advertising in half a hundred 
different magazines, reaching 18 million women. 

Dealers Free Sales Helps are at your avail to impressively tic 
up your store with the national campaign, and thus enable you, 
with double the advertising, to double your sales in 1924, 


Request all information, free window material 
and literature, of your jobber, or write 


Address:—National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section N; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., In 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 


Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 
y 
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Louisville 
“Mascot 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Makes Happy Batters 
and 
Happy Dealersloo 


Dealers handling 
Louisville Mascot 
Baseball Bats find 
their total volume 
increases from 
year to year. 


It stimulates their 
Sporting Goods 
Department. 


Write us direct or 
to any of the fol- 
lowing agencies: 


Louis Williams 
& Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


George Booth Rice 
1193 Broadway 
New York City 


Herbert F. Ellis 


Bourse Bldg. 
Machinery Dept. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. R. Walrath 


1701-20 W. Jackson 
Boulevard 


Chicago, Ill. 











Hilton Collins 
Company 
Louisville, Ky. 
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automobiles the largest item under 
“advancement” was contributions to 
church expenditure, which averaged $40 
a family. 

Expenditure for education, which in- 
cluded the cost of tuition, books, board, 
lodging and travel, was $36, or 1.8 per 
cent of the total. In 30.3 per cent of 
165 families with children eighteen 
years or older, at least one child had 
finished the high school; in 29.4 per 
cent of ninety-two families having chil- 
dren twenty-three years or older, at 
least one child had been to college. 

It was noted that the better educated 
heads of families spent more money, 
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and a larger proportion of their income, 
tor the less immediate needs, and were 
living in better homes. In 45.8 per cent 
of the families, however, neither the 
r2aan nor the woman had remained in 
school beyond the eighth grade. 

Those who had been through one or 
more years of college comprised 2.5 per 
cent of the heads of families. About 
cne-eighth of the younger generation of 
twenty-three years had passed at least 
two years in college. 

Compare these figures with those of 
twenty years ago and then make your 
best bow the next time Farmer Si 
Corntassel darkens your store door! 


Cabinet Clothes Dryer Will 
Appeal to the Housewife 
The Snow White Cabinet Clothes 
Dryer, made by the Williamson Heater 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is designed to in- 
sure the speedy drying of clothes, and 

















in addition to greatly facilitate the 
labors of wash day prevent the clothes 
from turning yellow as frequently hap- 
pens when they are dried too slow- 
ly, as frequently happens on cloudy and 
damp days. In the dryer the clothes 
are dried by a process of ventilation. 
The air enters at the bottom of the 
device, where it is heated by gas or 
electric burners. At the proper dry- 
ing temperature and with the enormous 
capacity for absorbing moisture, the 
air rushes up through the holes in the 
patented deflector plate past the screen 
and through and around every fold of 
the clothes, which in a few minutes 
are dry, fresh and sterilized. 

The hanging space in the Snow 
White it about sixty feet. The dryer 
itself is 5 ft. in width and 2 ft. deep. 
It is made of high grade heavy galva- 
nized iron, reinforced at the corners. 
It may be easily assembled with screw 
driver and pliers. The doors close 
tight and lock with a double catch 
throw. The dryer is raised from the 
floor and consequently may be easily 
cleaned underneath. The dryer is very 
rigid and substantial in construction, 
and the burners may be regulated for 
fast or slow drying, while the gas con- 
sumption is said to be not more than 
that of the ordinary bake oven. The 
shipping weight is about 325 lbs. 


Display for Kester Self-Fluxing 
Wire Solder 


The Chicago Solder Co., manufac- 
turer of Kester Self-Fluxing Wire 
Solder, has just put on the market 
Kester Metal Mender. This is its regu- 
lar self-fluxing wire solder in small 
package form. This package is de- 
signed particularly for the novice con- 
sumer, and, according to the company’s 
statement, is is so simple that any- 
body can use it. 1t requires only heat, 
and can be used with equal success 
with an open flame, soldering copper, 
torch or most any form of heat, thus 
enabling its users to do neat and per- 
manent work which is ready for use 
the instant the job cools. The above 
illustration shows the silent salesman 
display carton attractively printed in 
three colors. These cartons hold ten 
individual cans of Metal Mender. Ten 
of these cartons or one hundred cans 
are packed to a.case. Thus carrying 
out completely the advantage of the 
decimal system. With each carton of 
ten comes packed a bright attractive 
window strip (size 6% x 18%), which 
ties up well with the general appear- 
ance of the package. Also sufficient 
leaflets are enclosed to make the pack- 





age practically self-selling. The size 
of the carton is 6% in. wide by 4% in. 
deep and 2 in. high—taking up very 
little counter space for the amount of 
material contained. 

The counter display carton is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It 
makes a very attractive counter or 
window display, and should prove an 
effective means of bringing the com- 
pany’s self-fluxing wire solder to the. 
attention of prospective purchasers. ; 
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GRAY-WICK 
SCREEN WIRE CLOTH 


Dull Finish— Multiple Coat 
Galvanized After Weaving 


Electro Zinc Coating of uniform 
thickness and enameled with white 
varnish, both being applied after 
weaving, which binds wire toget- 
her and makes a dull gray finish 
throughout. 


Made in even inch widths from 
18 to 48 inches. 


12 Mesh, No. 33 gauge each way 
14 Mesh, No. 33 gauge each way 
16 Mesh, No. 33 gauge filler 
No. 34 gauge warp 
18 Mesh, No. 34 gauge filler 
_ No. 35 gauge warp 
Also Other Brands 


Cortland Black Enameled 
White Metal Finish Galvo-Black 
Wickwire Bronze _ Premier 


Write your Jobber for Full Information and Prices 


WICKWIRE BROTHERS 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 INCORPORATED 1892 
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If You Want 
Sell 


HE chill of November weather 

is just as uncomfortable as 

the zero snaps which come 
later. Now we have a warm day, 
followed by uncomfortably chilly 
ones; the comparison discounts the 
agreeable temperature and_ sets 
folks to thinking about heating 
devices. 

Undoubtedly you have thought 
about this timely topic ere this date 
but have you thought enough about 
it? 

Occasionally as we visit hardware 
stores we still see unseasonable mer- 
chandise occupying good floor space 
which is crying aloud for an op- 
portunity to display coal and wood 
heating stoves, oil, electric and gas 
heaters and the like. 

Often we judge it is just chance 
circumstance which still finds gar- 
den tool racks, porch screen dis- 
plays and similar stock in a promi- 
nent position on the main floor. 
The dealer has probably planned 
several times on having it shifted 
to a minor background; maybe he 
has made a note for the boys to do 
this, but the duties of the moment 
have shunted the job from one day 
to the next and there you are. 

Play Up Your Seasonal Lines 

No matter whether you own your 
own store or whether it is a rented 
property, the merchandise of the 
season should be displayed where it 
can most effectively be seen and 
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This display of oil and electric heaters increased fall profits for Chas. Michel, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio 
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to Boost Your Stove Sales 
Service Not Price 


demonstrated. Every foot of floor 
space should pay for itself. 

Assuming that we are quite 
agreed on this matter of effective 
display, let’s consider the coal- 
burning heating stove for a mo- 
ment, 

If your store is of average size 
and does not afford specialty sales- 
men for the different departments, 
are all of your men well informed 
on the different types of heating 
stoves? Do they really understand 
the essential difference in construc- 
tion and operation between the base 
burner and the direct draft styles? 

We were recently much _inter- 
ested in listening to the sales talk 
of a salesman in what we may call 
an average hardware store in a 
town of about 3000 population. His 
prospects were a committee of three 
from an outlying rural school dis- 
trict. They had come to town to buy 
a heating stove for their school- 
house and being thrifty farmers, 
they were intent on holding down 
the cost to a low figure. 


This Salesman Knew His Business 

Our salesman evidently did un- 
derstand the difference between the 
base burner and the direct draft 
heater and his method of approach 
was somewhat as follows: 

“Gentlemen, you have told me 
that you are looking for the very 
best bargain in a school heating 
stove that your money can buy. 


“If price were the only thing to 
enter into this business, I should 
call your attention to that large di- 
rect draft heater standing over 
there. I think you would admit 
that it would be a handsome stove 
for any school-house and I could of- 
fer it to you at a very reasonable 
figure. 

“On the other hand, this stove 
right in front of us is an entirely 
different proposition. It is a base 
burner and you will note its par- 
ticularly heavy and durable con- 
struction—no sheet metal about it, 
a large base beneath the fire-pot 
and that same substantial box con- 
struction in the rear where the cast 
elbow fits in to accommodate the 
stove-pipe. 

“Now, as I open the door, just 
see the size of this firepot and let 
me tell you that with those four tri- 
angular grate bars, every bit of 
coal fed into the fire-pot from the 
self-feeder goes into heat—nothing 
is left but fine ashes. There is no 
leakage of heat and if you will now 
observe this division in the rear 
box part by the elbow, you will see 
how the heat has to travel entirels 
around the heat flue of the base and 
rear before a bit of it can ever 
escape to the stove pipe. 

“Again, if I throw open this di- 
rect draft damper, we at once get 
a strong direct draft from beneath 
the fire-pot right to the stove pipe. 
thus insuring a rapid pick-up when 
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Prepare your 
mince-meat with a 


GRISWOLD 
Food Chopper 


N INCE PIE rushes to the mind at the first 


thought of Christmas—a plump, rich, spicy ech 
mince pie! Tor Dita Ovex. 
A cast iron utens: 
Real joy lies in the making of mince-meat, too, every kitchen 
should include. 


when you have a strong, sharp, stay-in-its-place 
chopper like the Griswold Combination Meat and 
Food Chopper. 


Cames in a dozen 
different sizes 


All the freshly peeled juicy apples, raisins. citron, 
walnuts, and beef are cleanly cut, without squeez- 
ing, by its four-bladed, self-sharpening knife. Its 
three steel plates. permit easy adjusting for fine, 
medium or coarse chopping—the right size for 
each food. Blades cut so rapidly that the handle 
turns without strain. “The table-gsip grips. All 
parts are simple and easy to clean, and casily 
put together. 

All Griswold gifts mean permanent gifts, and 
joyful, delicious cooking. Griswold Waffle Irons 


Geswoin Heanr-Stran 
Warrie taun. Also in 


the reenlar square and 
round patterns. Cast 


turn out crisp, golden heart-and-star-shaped. waffles. = alumsinn m 
Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Ovens self-baste meats s 
tate Mark 


in their own savory juices. Griswold Cast Iron 
Skillets insure tempting, golden-done frying. 
There’s a Griswold utensil for every cooking need! 
THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Dept. D-1, Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 
Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum Extra Finished 


Cooking Utensils, Waffle lrons,- Food Choppers, Safety Rey. U.S. Pat. OF 
Fill Tea Kettles, Bolo Ovens, ond Gas Hot Plates. 











for Christmas =» 


< 


Show Griswold utensils 


There are two big reasons why 
you should make sure the women 
in your town know you carry 
Griswold cooking utensils. 


First, because women buy Gris- 
wold utensils to use in preparing 
for Christmas, and second, because 
they buy them to give away fer 
Christmas presents. 

You can make a window display 
of Griswold cooking utensils so 
attractive that it will ‘stop‘-every 
woman who passes your store." ‘Aneb 
now is the time to do it. Nowy 
when women are reading ‘our sad: 
vertising when their chief 
interest is in Christmas... + » in 
mince pies and plum puddings and 
good-looking, useful gifts for fam-, 
ily and friends and when: 
shoppers are oyt in greater num; 
bers than at any other time of year!, 


Display the Griswold Combina+! 
tion Meat and Foed Chopper, the: 
Cast Aluminum Safety Fill: Tea: 
Kettle, the Tite-Top Dutch Ovenj 
the Heart-Star Waffle -Iron, the) 
famous Cast Iron Skillet. Youi-¢an; 
sell a lot of each of them if you 
push them during November and 


December. Attractive displaycards 
and folders furnished. / 

Send now for price-list and 
terms. 


Tue Griswotp Merc. Co. 
Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast 
Aluminum Extra Finished Cooking 
Utensils, Waffle Irons, Food 
Choppers, Safety Fill Tea Kettles, 
Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 


Reg. U. 8. 
Pat. Off. 


Trade 
Mark 





























Non-Holdbaek 
Spring Hinge 
No. 102 


Holdback Spring 
- Hinge No. 7 


Spring Hinges 
with 
Real Springs 


Arcade Spring Hinges 
contain real springs, 
springy springs, depend- 
able springs. 

They keep their 
strength with long use. 
Their action is always 
positive. The Holdback 
Spring Hinge holds a 
door back, then shuts it 
tight. The Non- Hold- 
back Spring Hinge 
makes it impossible for 
a door to stand open. 
Each does its job thor- 
oughly, easily and de- 
pendably. 

Arcade Spring Hinges 
cover the whole range 
of spring hinge needs. 
When you offer them to 
your customers you offer 
them long and satisfac- 
tory spring hinge ser- 
vice. And they’re quick 
to appreciate it. Write 
your jobber for complete 
information. And ask 
for the Arcade Catalog 
No. 34C, giving full par- 
ticulars on all the Ar- 
cade hardware acces- 
sories and cast-iron toy 
novelties. 


Arcade Manufacturing 
Company 


Freeport, Illinois 
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the fire is low in the morning be- 
fore school starts. 

“In other words, all your fuel 
goes to heat, you burn less coal dur- 
ing the entire season, all joints and 
castings are ground with precision 
against gassing and it requires a 
minimum of attention from the 
teacher or the pupil assigned to the 
task of looking after the stove. 

“A final feature—if for any rea- 
son you wish to burn wood, we fur- 
nish you with a wood-burning plate 
to fit over the grate bars. Remove 
the feeder and with these two large 
doors swung open in front, you see 
the stove will take a good sized 
chunk of wood without difficulty.” 

This much of the conversation we 
heard, when our attention was 
called elsewhere by the proprietor 
but we later learned that the com- 
mittee purchased this base burner 
heater at a price which was almost 
twice as much as that of the direct 
draft stove they first had in mind 
on account of its correspondingly 
lower cost. 


Service Greater Than Price 


The salesman in question had 
learned that in many cases, service 
is of infinitely greater importance 
to the customer than is the original 
cost of the device. 

But many customers really feel 
that they cannot afford the more 
expensive base burner; conditions 
of the day bring a shifting popu- 
lation. Many stove purchasers do 
not expect to be permanently lo- 
cated in your town or city and they 
will be your customers for the less 
expensive direct draft heaters. 

In this same hardware store of 
previous mention, upon ‘inquiry, we 
found that the dealer carried two 
grades of direct draft heaters, in 
conjunction with the base burners, 
which latter type were stocked in 
two sizes—one for district school 
houses and large rooms or a series 
of two or three rooms and a 
smaller one for comfortably heating 
one or two average rooms. The di- 
rect draft heaters covered a price 
range from a low $20 figure to the 
$60 mark. The better grade, of the 
same make and same grate con- 
struction as the base burner, was 
the leader, with three sizes in regu- 
lar stock, whereas the cheaper 
grade in three sizes was used to fall 
back on when price was the main 
condition of the purchase. 

By keeping this assortment of 
eight different models, the dealer 
informed us that he rarely lost a 
sale from either price or quality 
and service and as this seems quite 
logical and has been proven by ex- 
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perience, we pass along the sugges- 
tion to other dealers who do not 
wish to carry a more extensive line 
of heating stoves. 


The Oil Heater 


A timely accessory for these coal 
heating stoves and for the wood 
chunk stoves with which you are 
also familiar is the oil heater. 

There are occasions in every 
household, be it located in city, 
town or country, when an oil heater 
is a great comfort. Its portable 
feature makes it extremely con- 
venient. Its fuel is always obtain- 
able and costs little. A good make 
is safe and if kept clean and in good 
working order, is not subject to 
smoking or disagreeable odor. 


The Question of Stove Repairs 


A word about stove repairs. If 
handled properly, there is a good 
fair profit in this business for every 
hardware dealer who studies up on 
them. 

You are by no means limited to 
your own make of stoves and 
ranges. 

The two main features to make 
sure of are: 

(1) Correct 
your customer. 

(2) Assurance that he will take 
the repairs and pay for them when 
they arrive. 

Your own knowledge of the vari- 
ous kinds of grates and other stove 
castings and fixtures will assist 
largely in securing the proper in- 
formation from your customer, so 
that you will frequently spot an 
error before the order goes in to 
the factory. As to the latter, the 
annoyance of having stove fixtures 
left on your hands is sufficient to 
warrant a reasonable deposit from 
any questionable customers, when 
placing their order. Immediate 
checking against your store record 
book and the factory invoice, cou- 
pled with prompt notification of the 
customer, with mention of price of 
repair and transportation charge 
generally concludes the transactior 
to your satisfaction and to his, too. 

Delay sometimes means that he 
will make a temporary repair which 
seems good enough to him, or he 
may become disgusted and sell the 
stove or buy a new one, thus doing 
you out of the sale of that repair. 

Keep repairs moving. That’s the 
secret of the business, as we learn 
from asking many dealers who find 
substantial profit in stove repairs 
each fall and winter. 

After all, the whole thing means 
one thing—take your toll from cold 
weather and make it pay you good 
dividends. ‘ 


information from 








